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INVESTMENTS BY SAVINGS BANKS. 


Bonps AND MorTGAGES—RAILROAD SHARES—BANK STOCKS. 


Too much caution cannot be exercised by the managers of savings 
banks in the investment of deposit funds, which are in fact, trust 
funds. In the seven States of New ENGLAND and New York, these 
deposits amount to over six hundred millions of dollars; and their 
increase from year to year is rapidly invested in fresh securities. In 
some of these States, the investments are confined to specified classes 
of securities; in others there is a wider margin allowed by law. 
Thus the railroad enterprises of the West have been largely aided by 
the above mentioned banks in the purchase of railroad bonds, and 
also by loans on bond and mortgage, in counties where new railroads 
are in progress. 

In the State of New York the savings banks are, by special 
enactment, allowed to invest in State bonds, and in bonds guaranteed 
by any one State; and in the stock or bonds of incorporated cities 
and of counties of this State. 

Of the aggregate investments by the savings banks of this State, 
thirty-four per cent. consists of bonds and mortgages; U. 8. stocks, 
seventeen per cent.; three and a-half per cent. in New York State 
stocks ; thirty-six per cent. in stocks of other States ; twenty-five per 
cent. in bonds of cities, counties, towns and villages of this State. 
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The loans upon personal securities are fortunately small, being in all 
$1,367,000. Their loans on railroad bonds include in part, those of 
WISCONSIN and other Western States. Their funds are not invested 
in bank shares to any extent. 


In MassAcuusetts the savings banks avail themselves largely of 
their privilege of investing in bank stocks, $ 16,000,000; in loans on 
mortgage of real estate, $74,000,000; loans on personal security, 
$ 25,000,000, or fifteen per cent.; loans to towns, cities and counties, 
$ 14,000,000, or nine per cent.; railroad bonds, $ 2,260,000. In one 
instance, the savings bank holds $1,193,000 in bank shares, besides 
loans on the hypothecation of other bank shares. 


In Connecticut, where the savings deposits amount to sixty-five 
millions of dollars, the banks have invested $3,100,000 in bank 
shares. They have loaned sixty per cent. of their deposits in loans 
on real estate; $5,300,000 in U. S. bonds ; $ 6,200,000 in town, city 
and state bonds; and $4,014,000 on personal security. 


In the State of New Hampsurre, the deposits of savings banks 
are twenty-five millions ; which are invested to the extent of fifty per 
cent. in commercial paper; in railroad stocks and bonds in the State, 
$ 500,000 ; out of the State, $ 2,986,000 ; in bank shares in the State, 
$ 568,000 ; out of the State, $424,000. The savings banks have a 
wider margin for their investments; viz: Chicago, St. Louis and 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Peoria and other city bonds; railroad 
shares in MicHiGAN, PENNSYLVANIA, OHIO, and other Western 
States. 


The savings deposits of Marne are nearly eleven millions of 
dollars ; of which the investments on mortgages are only $ 2,400,000 ; 
United States bonds $1,766,000 ; State, county and municipal securi- 
ties, $ 2,325,000 ; commercial paper, $ 1,700,000. 

We think the investments by savings banks in railroad bonds, 
should be strictly confined to first mortgage bonds; without the 
privilege of investments on railroad shares. The losses on the latter 
by individuals and capitalists have been large in late years, and sug- 
gest that all such investments be forbidden. 





Grain Crop.—The cereal crops of the Unrrep States for 1871 
aggregated 1,650,000,000 bushels, valued at $ 1,000,000,000. About 
125,000,000 bushels reached the seaboard. Of the latter quantity, 
New York received about 80 per cent., and Boston, Philadelphia, and 
other ports the remainder. ‘These crops are mainly transported by 
canal, but the tendency is toward more extensive transportation by 
rail. It is estimated that, during the present year, 18,000,000 bush- 
els will be moved entirely and 35,000,000 bushels partly by rail, leav- 
ing, on the basis of last year’s crops, about 82,000,000 bushels to be 
moved wholly by water. 
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UNITED STATES FIVE PER CENT. FUNDED LOAN. 


Principal redeemable at par after lst May, 1881, in U. 8. gold coin 
of the present standard ; interest payable quarterly in U. S. gold coin, 
and both principal and interest exempt from taxation, whether under 
federal, state, municipal or local authority. As authorized by acts of 
Congress, approved July 14, 1870, and January 20, 1871. The pro- 
ceeds of these bonds are to be applied to the redemption and cancel- 
lation of United States five-twenty bonds, as provided in said acts. 


The Secretary of the Treasury having concluded with Messrs Jay 
Cooke & Co., representing Messrs. N. M. RorascuiLp & Sons, Jay 
Cooke, McCuttocu & Co., and themselves; and Messrs. Morton, 
Buss & Co., and DrexEL, Morcan & Co., representing Messrs. 
Barine Bros. & Co., J. S. Moraan & Co., Morton, Rose & Co., 
and themselves, a contract for the negotiation of the remaining five 
per cent. bonds of the Funded Loan of the Unirep Srartzs;- the 
undersigned are prepared to receive applications at par and accrued 
interest for any part of $ 300,000,000 United States five per cents. 
of 1881, issued under the acts of Congress above mentioned. 


Applications may be made payable either in cash (in gold) or in 
five-twenty bonds of any issue—in the latter case interest being ad- 
justed to February 1. 


The bonds now offered are all that remain of the $500,000,000 
five per cents. authorized by Congress, and it is hardly necessary to 
say that the combination entrusted with the management of this nego- 
tiation embraces connections in EvROPE and AMERICA, which prac- 
tically insure the placing of the entire amount and the redemption of 
$300,000,000 of five-twenty bonds, after which only four and one-half 
and four per cent. bonds will remain for holders of five-twenties declin- 
ing this last opportunity to exchange for five per cents. 


The coupon bonds are in denominations of $ 50, $ 100, $ 500, $ 1,000, 
$5,000 and $10,000. The registered bonds are in like amounts with 
the addition of denominations of $20,000 and $50,000. Interest, 
payable quarterly, will commence from 1st February, the first interest 
payment being May Ist, 1873. The bonds may, at the option of the 
holder, be registered, and United States Treasury Checks, for interest 
thereon, will be sent from Washington to the Post-Office address of 
the holder in any part of America or EvROPE. 

Applications will be received at the office of either of the under 
signed, and must be accompanied by the required deposit. 
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Payment will be made as follows: five per cent. on application, 
five per cent. on allotment, forty per cent. on May Ist, fifty per cent. 
on June Ist. 

When preferred, the deposit, upon application, may be made in cur- 
rency or any U.S. bonds. Interest at 5 per cent. (gold) per annum 
will be added from February 1st to the date of the several payments. 

Books for applications will be opened simultaneously in Evroprx 
and AMERICA on the 4th February, and remain open until the evening of 
the ‘7th inst., and the allotments will be made as soon as possible 
thereafter. Provisional receipts (scrip) will be given for the deposits. 
The bonds will be furnished at as early date as practicable against 
corresponding amounts of five-twenty bonds or payment in full. 
Should the allotment of bonds not equal the subscription, the prelim- 
inary deposit in each case will be returned forthwith to the extent of 
the excess. When desired we will furnish the coin (without commis- 
sion) and make settlement in currency, and will also receive, at current 
market price, any bonds of Unrrep States other than five-twenties. 

Jay Cooke & Co., Morton, Buiss & Co., DREXEL, MorGan & Co. 


An Act To AUTHORIZE THE REFUNDING OF THE NATIONAL DEBT 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized to issue, in a sum or sums not exceeding in the aggregate two hundred 
million dollars, coupon or registered bonds of the UNITED STATES, in such form 
as he may prescribe, and of denominations of fifty dollars, or some multiple of 
that sum, redeemable in coin of the present standard value, at the pleasure of 
the UNITED STATES, after ten years from the date of their issue, and bearing 
interest payable semi-annually in such coin at the rate of five per cent. per annum ; 
also a sum or sums, not exceeding in the aggregate three hundred million dollars 
of like bonds, the same in all respects, but payable at the pleasure of the UNITED 
STATES, after fifteen years from the date of their issue, and bearing interest at 
the rate of four and a-half per cent. per annum; also a sum or sums not exceed- 
ing in the aggregate one thousand million dollars of like bonds, the same in all 
respects, but payable at the pleasure of the UNITED STATES, after thirty years 
from the date of their issue, and bearing interest at the rate of four per cent. per 
annum ; all of which said several classes of bonds and the interest thereon shall 
be exempt from the payment of all taxes or duties of the UNITED STATES, as 
well as from taxation in any form by or under state, municipal! or local author- 
ity ; and the said bonds shall have set forth and expressed upon their face the 
above specified conditions, and shall, with their coupons, be made payable at the 
Treasury of the UNITED STATES. But nothing in this act, or in any law now 
in force, shall be construed to authorize any increase whatever of the bonded 
debt of the UNITED STATES. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized to sell and dispose of any of the bonds issued under this act at not 
less than their par value for coin, and to apply the proceeds thereof to the redemp- 
tion of any of the bonds of the UNITED STATES outstanding, and known as five- 
twenty bonds, at their par value, or he may exchange the same for such five- 
twenty bonds par for par; but the bonds hereby authorized shall be used for no 
other purpose whatsvever. And a sum not exceeding one-half of one per cent. 
of the bonds herein authorized is hereby appropriated to pay the expense of pre- 
paring, issuing, advertising, and disposing of the same. 

SEc. 3. And be it further enacted, That the payment of any of the bonds hereby 
authorized after the expiration of the said several terms of ten, fifteen, and 
thirty years, shall be made in amounts to be determined from time to time by the 
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Secretary of the Treasury at his discretion, the bonds so to be paid to be distin- 
guished and described by the dates and numbers, beginning for each successive 
payment with the bonds of each class last dated and numbered, of the time of 
which intended payment or redemption, the Secretary of the Treasury shall give 
ublic notice, and the interest on the partieular bonds so selected at any time to 
e paid, shall cease at the expiration of three months from the date of such notice. 


Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized, with any coin in the Treasury of the UNITED STATES which he may 
lawfully apply to such purpose, or which may be derived from the sale of any of 
the bonds, the issue of which is provided for in this act, to pay at par and cancel 
any six per cent. bonds of the UNITED STaTEs of the kind known as five-twen- 
ty bonds, which have become or shall hereafter become redeemable by the terms 
of their issue. But the particular bonds so to be paid and cancel[]]ed shall in 
all cases be indicated and specified by class, date, and number, in the orde[r] of 
their numbers and issue, beginning with the first numbered and issued, in public 
notice to be given by the Secretary of the Treasury, and in three months after 
the date of such public notice, the interest on the bonds so selected and adver- 
tised to be paid shall cease. 


Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized, at any time within two years from the passage of this act, to receive 
gold coin of the UNITED STATES on deposit for not less than thirty days, in sums 
of not less than one hundred dollars, with the Treasurer or any Assistant Treas- 
urer of the UNITED STATES authorized by the Secretary of the Treasury to receive 
the same, who shall issue therefor certificates of deposit, made in such form as 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe, and said certificates of deposit 
shall bear interest at a rate not exceeding two and a-half per cent. per annum ; 
and any amount of gold coin so deposited may be withdrawn from deposit at 
any time after thirty days from the date of deposit, and after ten days’ notice, and 
on the return of said certificates: Provided, That the interest on all such deposits 
shall cease and determine at the pleasure of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
And not less than twenty-five per cent. of the coin deposited for or represented 
by said certificates of deposits shall be retained in the Treasury, for the payment 
of said certificates; and the excess beyond twenty-five per cent. may be applied, 
at the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, to the paynient or redemption 
of such outstanding bonds of the Un1TED SraTEs, heretofore issued and known as 
the five-twenty bonds, as he may designate under the provisions of the fourth sec- 
tion of this act ; and any certificates of deposit issued as aforesaid, may be received 
at par with the interest accrued thereon, in payment for any bonds authorized to 
be issued by this act. 


Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the United States bonds purchased 
and now held in the Treasury in accordance with the provisions relating to a 
sinking fund, of section five of the act entitled “ An act to authorize the issue of 
United States notes, and for the redemption or funding thereof, and for fund- 
ing the floating debt of the UNITED STaTES,” approved February twenty-fifth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-two, and all other United States bonds which 
have been purchased by the Secretary of the Treasury with surplus funds in the 
Treasury, and now held in the Treasury of the UNITED STATES, shall be can- 
cel[l]Jed and destroyed, a detailed record of such bonds so cancelled and 
destroyed, to be first made in the books of the Treasury Department. Any bonds 
hereafter applied to said sinking fund, and all other United States bonds 
redeemed or paid hereafter by the UNITED STATES, shall also in like manner be 
recorded, cancel[| Jed, and destroyed, and the amount of the bonds of each class 
that have been cancel[|]ed and destroyed shall be deducted respectively from 
the amount of each class of the outstanding debt of the UNITED STATES. In 
addition to other amounts that may be applied to the redemption or payment of 
the public debt, an amount equal to the interest on all bonds belonging to the 
aforesaid sinking fund shall be applied as the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
from time to time direct, to the payment of the public debt as provided for in 
section five of the act aforesaid. And the amount so to be applied is hereby 
appropriated annually for that purpose, out of the receipts for duties on imported 
goods. Approved, July 14, 1870. 
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An Act To AMEND AN Act ENTITLED “ AN Act TO AUTHORIZE 
THE REFUNDING OF THE NATIONAL DEBT.” 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the amount of bonds authorized by the act 
approved July fourteen, eighteen hundred and seventy, entitled “ An act to 
authorize the refunding of the national debt,’’ to be issued bearing five per 
centum interest per annum, be, and the same is, increased to five hundred 
millions of dollars, and the interest of any portion of the bonds issued under said 
act, or this act may, at the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, be made 
payable quarter-yearly : Provided, however, That this act shall not be construed 
to authorize any increase of the total amount of ponds provided for by the act 
to which this act is an amendment. Approved, January 20, 1871. 


THE SAVINGS BANKS OF CANADA. 


Amount 

Location. Name. Deposits. 

Cobourg, ONTARIO Burns’ & Co. Savings Bank 1867. $ 156,603 

Kingston, Frontenac Loan & Investment Soc. “ 63,387 

London, Huron & Erie Loan & Savings Soc. “ 50,755 

Toronto, Canada Permanent Building Society “ 316,988 
> Commercial Bldg. & Investment Soc. 
Farmers & Mechanics’ Building Soc. 

Home District Savings Bank ‘ — 209,526 

Freehold Building Society 80,152 

Provincial Building Society 1,165 

Toronto Savings Bank 114,552 

Union Building Society 10,186 

West’n Canada Permanent Bldg. Soc. 73,162 

Government Savings Bank.. ..-...1872. 81,740 


Halifax, Nova ScoTIa Government Savings Bank 1872. 1,028,241 
Montreal, QUEBEC City and District Savings Bank - -. . 1867. 1,042,758 


Quebec, - Caisse d’Economie Savings Bank... “ 799,069 
= “ .......-- Provident and Savings Bank 619,253 


Bathurst, NEW BRUNSWICK. Government Savings Bank ....---.1872. 33,402 


Chatham, ‘“ “ 91,498 
Dalhousie, “ . 84,004 
Fredericton, « 2 : 27,895 
Moncton, “ P ‘ 1,040 
Newcastle, e : ‘ ’ 87,493 
Richibuctoo, “ z ‘ 27,348 
St. Andrews, - é 85,288 
Woodstock, 6s 2 ' 11,168 


Winnipeg, MANITOBA...... Government Savings Bank . 10,240 





THE HISTORY AND PRINCIPLES OF BANKING. 
By James W. Givpart. 


(Continued from the February No., page 638.) 


CHAPTER 1. The Origin and Progress of Banking. 2. The Rise of Banking 
in England. 3. The History of the Bank of England. 4. The London 
Bankers. 5. Country Banks. 6. Joint-Stock Banks. 7. Branch Banks. 8. 
Banks of Deposit. 9. Banks of Remittance. 10. Banks of Circulation. 11. 
— of Discount. 12. Cash Credit Banks. 13. Loan Banks. 14. Savings 
Banks. 


CHAPTER FourTH.—THE LONDON BANKERS. 


After the establishment of the BANK oF ENGLAND, the goldsmiths 
or “new-fashioned bankers” continued their business in the same 
manner as before. In the year 1705 they obtained greater facilities, 
from an alteration in the laws respecting promissory notes. It had 
been held that promissory notes, whether issued by bankers or others, 
could not be legally transferred to a third party, and that no action 
at law could be sustained against the issuer, unless brought by the 
person to whom the note was originally granted. But, by 3 and 4 
ANNE, ¢. 9, all doubts were removed ; and it was enacted, that after 
the ist of May, 1705, all notes in writing made and signed by any 
person or persons, bodies politic or corporate, or by the servant or 
agent of any corporation, banker, goldsmith, merchant or trader, who 
is usually entrusted to sign such promissory notes, shall be assign- 
able or endorsable over, in the same manner as inland bills of ex- 
change. 


In the year 1714, the legal interest of money was reduced from six 
to five per cent. The reduction of the rate of interest was probably 
the effect of the abundance of money produced by the issue of BANK 
oF ENGLAND notes, and the increase of deposits with the private 
bankers. The various small sums of money which had remained 
idle in the hands of individuals were collected into large deposits in 
the hands of the bankers. Hence the supply of capital was increased, 
and the rate of interest consequently fell. 


About the year 1775, the London bankers who lived in the city, 
established what is called “the Clearing House,” for the purpose of 
facilitating their exchanges with each other. By this means each 
banker is enabled to pay the cheques drawn upon himself by the 
cheques he holds upon other bankers. And hence he is not under 
the necessity of keeping so large an amount of money unemployed in 
his till.* 


* A full account of the operation of Clearing, and of the London bankers’ system ot book- 
keeping, will be found in the previous portion of this ‘‘ Practical Treatise on Banking.” 
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The London banks have long ceased to be banks of circulation: 
they are now banks of deposit, banks of discount, and banks of 
agency to country bankers. 

The oldest banking houses in London are Messrs. CuiLp & Co., 
of Temple Bar, and Messrs. Hoarss, of Fleet Street ; these were 
established previous to the BANK oF ENGLAND. The others are 
comparatively of recent date. In the year 1810 the number of bank- 
ing houses who settled their accounts with each other at the Clearing 
House was forty-six. 


CHAPTER FIFTH. 


Country BANKs. 


We have no authentic details of the rise and progress of country 
banking. It is generally understood that very few country banks 
existed previous to the American war; that they rapidly increased 
after the termination of that war; that they received a severe check 
in the year 1793, when twenty-two became bankrupt ; and that they 


increased with wonderful rapidity after the passing of the Bank 
Restriction Act. 

The country banks are banks of deposit, banks-of discount, and 
banks of remittance ; many of them are also banks of circulation. 

As banks of deposit, they allow interest upon deposits; as banks 
of discount, they discount for parties who do not keep with them a 
current account; as banks of remittance, they conduct their business 
through the agency of the London bankers ; they also receive through 
the London agents the dividends on the public funds, on account of 
the stockholders in the neighborhood. The holders of stock grant, in 
the first instance, to the London banker a power of attorney to receive 
the dividends, which, when received, are placed to the credit of the 
country banker, by whom they are paid to the holders. This facility 
of receiving dividends in all parts of the country, has, no doubt, in- 
duced many persons to become holders of government securities, and 
thus the country banks have assisted in supporting public credit. 

The country banker pays his London agent either by a balance, by 
a commission, or by an annual fixed amount. In the case of a balance, 
the country banker agrees to keep in the hands of the London banker 
a certain sum, for which he is to receive no interest. The amount of 
this deposit varies, according to the extent of the business. If the 
country banker keeps less than the stipulated amount, he is charged 
interest for the pe sl as upon an overdrawn account. If he 
keeps more than this amount, he is usually allowed interest at a rate 
per cent. which is agreed upon by the parties. In the case of a com- 
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mission, the country banker pays at the end of each year a certain 
rate of commission on the transactions of the year; the charge is 
made upon the amount of the debit side of his account. Some country 
bankers, instead of a commission, prefer paying a fixed sum per 
annum. In this case the charge does not vary with the amount of 
transactions as in the case of commission, but whether the transactions 
be great or small the payment remains the same. 


By 3 and 4 Wi11am IV, c. 83, passed in 1833, banks issuing 
promissory notes are required to make returns to the Stamp Office of 
the average amount of notes in circulation in the quarters ending the 
first day of January, April, July, and October in each year. The 
quarterly average is to be formed from the amount in circulation at 
the end of each week. 


In the memorial presented by the committee of country bankers to 
Earl Grey and Lord ALrHorp, June 12, 1833, they make the fol- 
lowing observations upon the circulation of the country banks :— 


“ Your memorialists are prepared to prove that the issues of country 
bankers have less tendency to promote fluctuations in the country 
than those of the BANK oF ENGLAND ; and that their effect in throw- 
ing the exchanges against the country is comparatively insignificant. 
The slightest attention to facts would indicate the truth of these 
positions. It has been established by parliamentary evidence that 
the issues of country bankers fluctuated much less between the years 
1817 and 1826 than those of the BANK oF ENGLAND ; and it is indis- 
putable that adverse exchanges, which endanger the bank, always 
succeed great importations of foreign produce, and that they never 
can be occasioned by large exportations of domestic productions. 
Now it is notorious that the circulation of country bankers acts almost 
exclusively in promoting these productions; and that, when it is in 
an extended state, the direct and proper influence even of an alleged 
excess of that circulation, would be to provide the means of paying 
for the importations of foreign produce without causing so great an 
export of gold as to derange and endanger the monetary system of the 
country. This is looking at the separate and distinctive character of 
the issues of country bankers ; if regarded as a part of a whole, any 
excess in which must bear its relative proportion of effect in producing 
derangement, that proportion can never exceed one-tenth ; because, 
assuming that all paper currency has an equal bearing upon deprecia- 
tion and appreciation, the issues of country bankers never amounted 
to one-tenth part of that which is used for effecting the interchanges 
of commodities and property in the country. All experience shows 
that great fluctuations have originated in the speculations of influential 
merchants, and never originated in the channels to which the issues 
of country bankers are confined ; their source is in great mercantile 
cities, and they are promoted by the issues of the BANK OF ENGLAND. 
That this is the invariable course which fluctuations resulting in excess 
and derangement take, is proved by the evidence of Mr. Warp and 
others, before the bank charter committee, and is fully explained by 
the speeches of the king’s ministers in the year 1826. The debts of 

39 
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a few speculative merchants who failed in a single year in the town 
of Liverpool, where country bankers’ notes never circulated, amounted 
to between seven and eight millions sterling, and their bills were 
either lodged in the BANK OF ENGLAND for loans, or were current in 
all parts of the country, stimulating circulation and promoting excess. 

“Then, with regard to the alleged tendency of many sources of 
issue to promote fluctuation—the rivalry of numerous banks of issue 
was set up by the government of 1826 as a principle which insures 
solidity and equability to the circulation, ‘from the constant exchange 
of notes between the different banks, by which they become checks 
upon each other, and by which any over-issue is subject to immediate 
observation and detection.’ That was the report of the lords’ com- 
mittee, after full and complete investigation. The government of 
1833 is proceeding with a measure founded on the principle that rival 
banks of issue promote fluctuation; this, however, is before investiga- 
tion. Deposits and cash credits were declared by the witnesses from 
ScoTLAND to be absolutely dependent on local bank issues, and the 
government of 1826 admitted the validity of the plea; the govern- 
ment of 1833 concludes that the system of deposits and cash credits 
may be maintained in ENGLAND without local issues, but this conclu- 
sion is adopted without any inquiry into the case. It would be fruit- 
less to dwell on this contradictory conduct in two administrations 
professing to be guided, in dealing with the currency, by the same 
policy. Admitting that by one source of issue, the actual amount of 
notes payable on demand might be kept more equal than by many, it 
does not follow that their distribution would not be infinitely more 
unequal—every mun possessed of practical information who under- 
staads the subject knows that by giving the exclusive circulation of 
notes to the BANK oF ENGLAND abundance will be created in the 
money market, and in the great commercial emporiums—raising the 
price of public securities, and stimulating the produce markets—while 
unexampled scarcity will be the consequence in the country, pro- 
ducing embarrassment and discontent among the cultivators of the 
soil and all who-are dependent upon them. 

“Therefore, the real practical point to be determined concerning the 
tendency of different issues is, whether £ 2,000,000, or any given 
sum, laid out in purchasing French rentes in Paris, and indigo in Cal- 
cutta, or in replenishing with stock the exhausted corn and pasture 
fields of ENGLAND, have the most effect in drawing gold out of the 
country. It is hardly possible to imagine any measure of greater 
danger than the projected plan of government. The present bank 
directors may be men of unimpeachable integrity ; but others less 
scrupulous may succeed them, and it is within the range of pos 
sibility for a man of influence who had obtained a seat at their board; 
to make a speculation by purchasing indigo in Calcutta, and then pro- 
ceed to stimulate the market for that commodity in London, just be- 
fore the sale at the East India House, by discounting the bills of 
favored connections; then, at nearly the same period, he might cause 
instructions to be given to the manager of the branch bank in Man- 
chester to contract the customary and stipulated discounts; which 
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would have the effect of depressing the market for cotton twist and 
piece goods, which are the principal commodities transmitted to India 
in exchange for the produce of that country. By this double opera- 
tion the produce of a director’s capital employed in H1inpbosTAN might 
be temporarily raised in price in the London market, and the produce 
of English capital and labor sunk to favor the interests of one bank 
director or of several. The same result might be produced by the 
importer of Baltic produce: indeed, the importation of corn in 1831 
probably created the state of things, which suggested to the govern- 
ment the plan of suppressing all local issues as the remedy for an 
alleged evil in the country bank system. It is hardly necessary to 
disclaim all personal imputation in this illustration. ‘The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has taken the self-interest of country bankers to be 
an element of so much danger, from its tendency to induce them to 
extend their issues, as to adopt it as a principle in framing a legisla- 
tive measure of the most hazardous character. Is the danger of the 
operation of the same principle to be disregarded when it might be 
exercised, not in a manner where it would be open to ‘immediate 
operation and correction,’ but in secret, where it could not be detected 
and challenged? The history of national banks proves that their 
funds may be applied by their directors to far more daring private 
speculations than is described by this supposititious case. 

“If all bankers should be compelled to supply their customers with 
the notes of the BANK oF ENGLAND, a, charge of seven per cent. for 
the interest of loans to graziers, farmers, and dealers in agricultural 
produce, would not remunerate the country bankers so well as four or 
five per cent. does now upon the present system. The contemplated 
change in the usury laws, which if intended to afford to your me- 
morialists some advantage for that which it is intended to deprive 
them, would give them some satisfactory compensation, because its 
tendency is to disorder or change that system upon which loans are 
made by country bankers with promptitude, facility, and comparative 
uniformity and cheapness; the distinctive characteristics of their 
business are regularity and the absence of extortionary charges. In 
the event of the subversion of that system it would be impossible for 
a great corporation, forming rules of conduct in London, and thence 
directing their application, to appoint agents competent to conduct 
the pecuniary affairs of the productive portion of the community. 
Those affairs, as far as banks are concerned with them, always demand 
peculiar local knowledge, and are in a great measure based on the 
confidential intercourse of fellowship and neighborhood ; they fre- 
quently require personal knowledge of the circumstances and char- 
acter of individuals, and the closest sympathy with feelings arising 
from family difficulties, or family expectations and prospects. The 
governing principles, therefore, for conducting those important pecu- 
niary affairs are totally incompatible with any that can govern the 
conduct of an hired agent in attempting to conduct the same. From 
these premises it results that the free application of labor to land 
would be prevented, the cost of cultivation enhanced, markets and 
the sale of produce impeded, and the pursuits of agriculture deeply 
injured. 
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“Then with respect to miners and manufacturers, any system 
which would bring them into immediate contact with the operation of 
the bank for regulating the foreign exchanges, without that protection 
and defense from those convulsive changes which the local circula- 
tions afford, would be a system pregnant with indescribable hazard. 
Many of the bank directors are connected by friendship or commercial 
dealings with the great speculators in London and the populous towns, 
whose transactions mainly cause excess of circulation and an adverse 
state of the exchanges. In this class any contraction of the paper 
currency for the rectification of derangement, upon the present system, 
acts; but upon the projected plan, parliamentary evidence, as well as 
the nature of things, shows that the contracting force will be put into 
operation by the branch bank managers at a distance from London, 
and produce confusion in the affairs of mining and manufacturing 
industry, and discontent among a dense and excitable population. It 
may, under such a state of things, be rationally apprehended that 
occasions will arise when workmen will be suddenly dismissed for the 
want of the power to pay them their wages, shopkeepers deprived of 
their weekly receipts, and the regular custom at markets for the sup- 
ply of agricultural produce, impaired.” 

In reply to a question, ‘What effect do you suppose that an in- 
crease or decrease of London bank notes has upon the issues of coun- 
try bankers?” J. HorsLey Patmer, Esq., replied: 

“ A material increase of the bank in London tends, in the first in- 
stance, to reduce the value of money, and, consequently, the rate of 
interest, upon all negotiable securities. ‘That abundance of money 
renders it difficult for the country bankers to find beneficial investment 
for that part of the country money sent up to the capital for employ- 
ment, consequently they are forced to resort to their immediate neigh- 
borhoods for new channels for investing their surplus money ; and 
which tends to create additional issues in the country at an early 
period after the London increase had taken place. But it does not 
follow that a diminution of issues has an equally rapid effect in reduc- 
ing the issues of the interior.” 
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CHAPTER SIXTH. 


Joint-Stock BANKS. 


In the year 1708, a clause was inserted in the charter of the BANK 
oF ENGLAND, prohibiting the establishment of any other bank having 
more than six partners. This clause prevented the formation of any 
other joint-stock bank; and, as the increasing wealth and commerce 
of the nation occasioned a demand for banks, a great number, each 
having no more than six partners, rose into existence, as they were 
successively required by the wants of the country. The charter of 
the BANK OF ENGLAND had no reference to SCOTLAND, which, at the 
period of the grant of the charter, was a separate kingdom. Hence, 
with the increasing wealth of ScoTLAND, joint-stock banking com- 
panies were formed ; and at present they conduct nearly the whole of 
the banking business of that country. But with every renewal of the 
charter of the BANK oF ENGLAND, this clause was retained, and 
hence has arisen the difference which subsists between the Scotch 
and the English systems of banking. In the year 1826, an act of 
parliament was passed to permit the formation of banks having more 
than six partners, at a greater distance than sixty-five miles from 
London ; with a provision, however, that such banks should not make 
their notes payable in London, nor draw bills upon London for a 
less amount than £50. By an act passed in 1833, these banks have 
the privilege of drawing bills on their London agents, either on 
demand or otherwise, and for sums less than £ 50. 


The advocates of joint-stock banks allege that they possess the 
following advantages over private banks: 


1. Joint-stock banks possess greater security than private banks. 


Security is of the first importance to a bank. One branch of the 
business of a banker is to take charge of money committed to his care. 
But who will entrust money to a banker who is not known to be, or, 
at least, supposed to be rich? And if a banker be rich, but after- 
wards, by mismanagement or misfortune, become poor, and fail, what 
dreadful misery is inflicted upon those who have money in his hands. 
How many respectable individuals may be suddenly bereft of their 
whole dependence. How many industrious tradesmen may become 
bankrupts. What distrust, what inconvenience, what interruption of 
business is occasioned, even to those who can bear the loss. But b 
a joint-stock bank all these evils are avoided. Another branch of the 
business of a bank is to remit money from one part of the country to 
another; but who will trust them with money to remit when they 
may fail before they have executed their trust? Banks, too, issue 
their own notes, and thus supply the circulating medium of the 
country. Here wealth and security are more necessary than ever. 
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In the former cases, the creditors of the banker may have had some 
opportunity of judging of his safety, and would probably make pre- 
vious inquiries upon the subject. But when the notes of a banker‘have 
become the circulating medium of a neighborhood, they are readily 
taken without any inquiries about his solvency. And, indeed, in 
some cases, if the notes were suspected, they could not be refused. If 
a tradesman will not deliver goods to his customers for such notes as 
they offer him, they will take the notes to some other tradesman, 
Men who receive wages must receive them in such notes as the 
master chooses to pay. Since then, each banker supplies the cireu- 
lating medium of a large district, and the notes are thus circulated 
among all classes, some of whom have not the option of refusing 
them, nor the ability to judge of their value, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that banks should be established on those principles which 
will prevent their failure. 

That a bank having a great number of partners should be more 
secure than a bank consisting of only a few partners, seems a very 
obvious proposition; and it has received abundant confirmation from 
the numerous failures that have oceurred among the bankers in 
ENGLAND, and the few failures that have oceurred in ScorLanp. 
This is a fact that demonstrates the superior security of joint-stock 
banks. If a bank of this kind has a charter, it must previously pos- 
sess a large fund, which forms a guarantee for the punctual payment 
of its notes or deposits. If the bank have no charter, then every 
individual shareholder is answerable for all the debts of the bank to 


the whole extent of his property, as fully as though he had incurred 
those debts himself. In either case the security is greater than can 
be offered by any one individual, or by any four or five individuals, 
however respectable they may be. 


2. A joint-stock bank is less liable to runs. 


A run is a sudden and general demand for the payment of notes or 
deposits. It is not sufficient that a banker be sate: it is also neces- 
sary that he should be believed to be safe. He derives the larger 
portion of his gains from the confidence which is placed in him by 
others. Confidence is money. However wealthy or respectable a 
banker may be, he may not always be believed to be so. The mis- 
fortunes of others may cause him to be suspected. But no banker 
has always in his coffers all the sums necessary to pay all the claims 
that may be made upon him. If he were to do this, from what quar- 
ter would he obtain his profits? What, then, is he to do in ease of a 
run? He must, at all events, obtain money to meet the demands 
made upon him; for if he once suspend his payments, all his credit 
is destroyed, and his business is broken up. Hence he may be com- 
pelled to borrow money at a high rate of interest, or to sell stock or 
estates below their value, and to incur great expense, in order that 
the money may arrive in time to meet the demand. But the effects 
of a run are not confined to the banker himself. One run is over, but 
another may come. He will be anxious to be better provided next 
time. He will be more cautious. He will call in the money he has 
lent. He will lend no more. He will discount fewer bills. Those 
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tradesmen and others who have been accustomed to obtain from the 
banker facilities for carrying on their business, can obtain them no 
longer. Some have depended on these facilities, and will now fail ; 
others will circumscribe their business; laborers will be thrown out 
of work, and trade will be obstructed and depressed. 


Such are the effects of a run when the banker is solvent, and the 
run is met with promptitude. But the banker may be good, and yet 
the run may cause him to stop payment. In this case, though the 
banker may ultimately pay the whole of his debts, yet this stoppage 
will produce for a while the same effects as though he were insolvent. 
But it is possible that he might have been solvent before the run, and 
have been rendered insolvent by the run. The sacrifices he may 
have been compelled to make for the purpose of raising the money in 
time to meet the demand, may have absorbed the whole of his 
property. 

Now, what is it that causes a run? It is merely an apprehension 
that the banker cannot discharge the whole of his obligations, and 
hence each creditor tries to be first, that he may secure the full 
amount of his own claim. But no apprehension of this kind can 
exist in reference to a joint-stock bank. Everybody knows that all 
the partners are liable for the debts of the bank to the full extent of 
their property; and each creditor feeling assured that even should 
the bank fail his property is secure, abstains from engaging in a run 
whereby he can gain no advantage. 


3. Another advantage which joint-stock banks are alleged to pos- 
sess, consists in the prudence of their management. 

A joint-stock bank is managed by a board of directors, men of 
character and ability, who are chosen to fill the office from their supe- 
rior knowledge of mercantile and banking business. The united 
knowledge and wisdom of a number of individuals must be greater 
than that of two or three individuals. They are not so liable to be 
imposed upon by false representations, to be deluded by false reason- 
ings, or to be biassed by personal attachments. As among many 
persons there is sure to be a difference of opinion on almost every 
question brought before them, it is certain that no measure will be 
adopted without having first received a full discussion. 


On the other hand, the management of a private bank is too fre- 
quently intrusted to one or two of the partners; men who cannot be 
expected to act with the caution and prudence of an elected body, 
answerable for their conduct to the great body of proprietors; men, 
too, who have their prejudices to indulge, their friends to please, and 
their partialities to gratify. Not so with the directors of a joint-stock 
bank, where the follies of an individual would be checked, and his 
deficiencies supplied by his colleagues. It often happens, too, that 
the partners of a private bank are engaged in some branch of manu- 
factures or commerce; and in this case the bank will be made subor- 
dinate to the trading concern. The banking merchant or manufac- 
turer will extend his business, or engage in speculation, under the 
consciousness of being able to make good his purchases. The trad- 
ing concern will have an account at the bank, and will always be 
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overdrawn. The money which ought to be employed by the bank in 
discounting bills for their customers, will be absorbed by the trade of 
the partners. If the trading concern fails, the bank too must fail : 
the one involves the ruin of the other. Perhaps, indeed, the bank, 
by supplying money in the first instance for the parties to speculate 
with, may have been the cause of the ruin. Even when the partners 
of a private bank are not themselves engaged in any other employ- 
ment, the bank often becomes connected with some large manufactur- 
ing or commercial establishments. Such establishments are useful to 
the bank, by enabling them to circulate a considerable amount of 
their notes. Hence the bank is induced to make large advances to 
them. Afterwards a further advance is necessary. A run upon the 
bank compels them to call in the money they have advanced. The 
money cannot suddenly be replaced. Hence all the parties become 
bankrupts. From all these evils joint-stock banks are alleged 
to be free. 


Whatever the opinion, whether for or against, that may be enter- 
tained respecting joint-stock banks, the fact is undeniable that compe- 
tition is, in most cases, good for the public. And hence, perhaps, the 
best system of banking is, when private banks and joint-stock banks 
are intermingled with each other. The rivalry of the private banks 
may induce the public banks to act with promptness and liberality ; 
while the rivalry of the public banks may induce the private banks 
to guard against any measure that might shake their credit, and tend 
to weaken the public confidence in their stability. 


CHAPTER SEVENTH. 


BRANCH BANKS. 


The establishment of branch banks may be considered as the effect 
of the formation of joint-stock banks. A bank consisting of only 
six partners is seldom sufficiently well known over a great extent of 
country, to be able to open many branches. The credit of such a 
bank would be liable to be shaken at one or other of its branches, 
and this might throw a suspicion on the whole establishment. But a 
joint-stock bank, possessing undoubted credit, may extend its branches 
with confidence wherever adequate business can be obtained. The 
comparative merits of an independent private bank, and a branch of a 
joint-stock bank, and the effects they are adapted to produce in any 
town in which they may be introduced, form a useful subject of in- 
quiry. 

In the first place, the branch bank may be supposed to possess 
greater security. The branch, however small, would possess all the 
security that belonged to the whole establishment. The notes issued 
at the branch, would be as valid as notes issued at the head office; 
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and deposits made at the branch would be recoverable from all the 
partners in the whole bank. In case a run were upon even the 
smallest branch, the directors would be as anxious to meet the de- 
mand as though the run were directed against the largest. A small 
private bank, on the other hand, would have its only resource within 
itself. Its own capital would form its only guarantee; and, in case 
of a sudden demand, it must expect but little assistance from its 
neighbors. 

Secondly, A branch bank would command the use of greater capital. 


Every joint-stock bank would call upon its shareholders for a sup- 
ply of capital equal to the carrying on of the business. This capital 
would be kept in a disposable form, and, not like the capital of some 
private banks, locked up in loans upon inconvertible security. The 
confidence the bank possessed would create more banking capital, by 
attracting deposits and facilitating the issue of notes. Some banks 
create more capital than they can employ; such is the case when the 
amount of notes and deposits is greater than that of the loans and 
discounts. Others employ more than their banking capital. And 
some banks employ more at one season of the year, and less at 
another. In such eases a branch bank would be fed with capital from 
the parent bank, as its wants might demand. If it yielded more 
capital than it required, the parent bank would employ it elsewhere. 
If it wanted capital the parent bank would grant an ample supply. 
But in these cases a private bank would be troubled with an excess 
of capital which it might not be able to employ advantageously for a 
short period, or it might be distressed to raise capital to meet the 
wants of its customers. 


Thirdly, A branch bank would probably do business with the 
public on lower terms. 

A bank having many branches usually charges the same rate of 
interest at all the branches. The BANK oF ENGLAND discounts at 
all its branches on the same terms as in London. This cheapness of 
discount occasioned a great reduction of profits to the private bankers. 
A branch bank, too, conducted on the principle of allowing interest 
on deposits, will probably allow a higher rate, because the money 
can always be employed at some one or cther of the branches, and it 
will return the deposits at a shorter notice, because the funds of the 
whole bank are ready to meet the call. In the transmission of 
money, a system of branch banks has a decided advantage, because 
the branches draw direct upon each other, and discount bills, payable 
at all the branches respectively. In a system of independent banks 
the transmission of money from one to another is usually effected by 
a bill on London; and bills drawn by one town on another are obliged 
to be made payable in London. 


Branch banks are enabled to charge less than private bankers, 
from their expenses and their expected profits being less. If a coun- 
try bank, having many branches, employs a London agent, the charge 
for agency will be much less than though the branches were all inde- 
pendent banks. A branch bank is not under the necessity of keeping 
in its coffers so large a stock of gold as though it were an independent 
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bank, because, in case of emergency, it is sure of obtaining supplies. 
The rate of profit, too, expected from a branch bank is much less 
than would be expected by a private banker. A banking company 
would be induced to establish a branch, could they be assured of ob- 
taining a clear profit of one or two per cent. on their capital above 
the market rate of interest. But a private banker, who may be 
supposed already a wealthy man, would not consider that amount a 
sufficient remuneration for his own trouble and superintendence. 
Hence, his charges must be higher, to meet this increased rate of 
profit. Were the profits of a private banker, in proportion to the 
amount of capital employed, to be reduced to the average rate of 
profit of joint-stock banks, he would very soon think of retiring from 
business. 

A branch bank may thus be established in a place where a private 
bank could not exist. It may also be opened in places not sufficiently 
wealthy to furnish capital for a joint-stock bank, and, where the 
people have no banking facilities; branches being opened in such 
places, prevent the formation of banks with insufficient capital. For, 
to be without a bank is felt to be so great an inconvenience that, if a 
good bank cannot be obtained, a bad one will,*for a while, be sup- 
ported. Hence shopkeepers and others have become bankers; and 
having but a small capital, and being unacquainted with their busi- 
ness, they have, ultimately, involved themselves and others in irre- 
trievable ruin. 


I have hitherto only compared a branch bank with an independent 
private bank. I will now compare it with an independent joint-stock 
bank. Several of the advantages already specified will apply as 
justly in this ease as in the other. The branch may in this case also 
be supplied with a greater amount of capital if it could be profitably 
employed, or it may have better means of disposing of its surplus 
capital. The charges of the branch, especially for the transmission 
of money by letters of credit, or by discounting bills, may also be less 
at the branch. In point of security, the two banks may be considered 
as on an equality; though, perhaps, in some cases, the advantage 
may be in favor of the branch. 

The expense of managing a branch must be less than that of 
managing an independent bank, as a less number of directors would 
be necessary. The directors or managers of a branch, too, acting 
under the direction of a superior board, are less liable to be involved 
by indiscreet advances of loans from personal friendship or imperfect 
information. ‘lhe transactions are more thoroughly sifted, and no 
important measure adopted without full discussion. The very circum- 
stance uf being accountable to a superior board would render the 
agents at the branch more scrupulous and cautious than they might 
otherwise be. And the periodical returns made to the head office 
would constantly bring all the business of the branch under the 
notice of experienced and unbiased inspectors. 

There are, however, some disadvantages attending a branch bank. 
As a branch bank is a mere colony, the agents must be directed 
by the commands they receive from the seat of government. And 
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the branch may be directed, in some cases, to adopt measures more 
adapted to promote the welfare of the whole establishment than to 
advance the interest of that particular branch. The BANK oF ENG- 
LAND, for instance, may engage to lend, on ‘advantageous terms, a 
certain sum, of money to the government; and, for the purpose of 
raising this money, they may direct their agents at the branches to 
limit their discounts. As it is the duty of the directors to consult the 
interest of the whole establishment, they might consider themselves 
justified, as commercial men, in adopting this line of conduct. At the 
same time, it would be a great inconvenience to the persons resident 
at the places where the branches are established to be deprived of 
their usual discounts. 


Another possible inconvenience to a branch arises from the cireum- 
stance, that most cases of importance are necessarily referred for the 
consideration of the head office; not that these cases are more diffi- 
cult than ordinary cases, but because they are deviations from the 
usual course of business, or they belong to a class of transactions 
which is reserved for the decision of the highest authority. Hence, 
persons who have dealings with the branch may be obliged to wait 
the return of post, or a still longer term, before they can obtain 
answers to important inquiries. ‘This inconvenience may, however, 
be largely diminished by giving to the managers or agents a high de- 
gree of discretionary power, reserving as few cases as possible for the 
decision of the board of directors, and by recourse to the telegraph. 

The respective claims of these three different kinds of banks as 
far as regards any particular place, must depend on local circum- 
stances. It is easy to imagine cases wherein a private bank of un- 
doubted wealth and judicious management is superior to either a branch 
bank or an independent joint-stock bank. But private banks depend 
entirely upon the persons by whom they are managed. And these 
persons, whatever other endowments they may possess, are not en- 
dowed with immortality, nor with the power of bequeathing their 
good qualities to their successors. Leaving private banks out of the 
question, a branch bank seems best adapted for a small town: and 
an independent joint-stock bank for a large one. When banking is 
left perfectly free, the natural force of competition will soon enable 
each town to provide itself with that kind of bank which is best 
adapted to its own wants and circumstances. 


The BANK OF ENGLAND has several branches. The business of 
the branches consists in discounting bills; in receiving deposits; in 
issuing bills on the London bank, at seven, fourteen, and any greater 
number of days after date; and in the transmission of money to and 
from London. Each branch issues its own notes, which are payable 
at the place of issue, and in London. The rate of discount is the 
same as in London; no interest is allowed on deposits; no charge is 
made for a fourteen-day bill on the parent establishment: but if 
money be lodged at the branch, to be received the following day in 
London, or lodged in London, to be received at the branch, a charge 
is made for commission. The charge to parties who have accounts 
at a branch, or in London, is at a reduced rate. 
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Cuaprer EIGHru. 


BANKS OF Deposit, 


Banking is a kind of trade carried on for the purpose of getting 
money. The trade of a banker differs from other trades, inasmuch 
as it is carried on chiefly with the money of other people. 

The trading capital of a bank may be divided into two parts: the 
invested capital, and the banking capital. The invested capital is the 
money paid down by the partners for the purpose of carrying on the 


business. This may be called the real capital. The banking capital 
is that portion of capital which is created by the bank itself in the 
course of its business, and may be called the borrowed capital. 


There are three ways of raising a banking or borrowed capital— 
First, by receiving deposits; secondly, by the issuing of notes ; 
thirdly, by the drawing of bills. Ifa person will lend me £100 for 
nothing, and I lend that £100 to another person at four per cent. 
interest, then in the course of a year, I shall gain £4 by the trans- 
action. Again, if a person will take my “promise to pay,” and bring 
it back to me at the end of the year, and pay me four per cent. for it, 
just the same as though I had lent him 100 sovereigns, then I shall 
gain £4 by that transaction; and again if a person in a country 
town brings me £ 100 on condition that, twenty-one days afterwards, 
I shall pay the same amount to a person in London, then whatever 
interest I can make of the money during the twenty one days, will be 
my profit. This is a fair representation of the operations of banking, 
and of the way in which a banking capital is created by means of 
deposits, notes, and bills. 


The profits of a banker are generally in proportion to the amount 
of his banking or borrowed capital. If a banker employ only his 
real or invested capital, it is impossible he should ever, in the ordi- 
nary course of business, make any profits. Bankers can seldom 
attain more upon their advances than the market-rate of interest ; 
and that may be obtained upon real capital, without the expense of 
maintaining a banking establishment. If, after deducting the 
expenses, the profits amount to nothing more than the market-rate of 
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interest upon the invested capital, the bank may be considered to 
have made no profits at all. ‘The partners have received no higher 
dividend upon the capital invested in the bank than they would have 
received if the same money had been laid out in government seecuri- 
ties. ‘To ascertain the real profit of a bank, the interest upon the 
invested capital should be deducted from the gross profit, and what 
remains is the banking profit 

A bank that receives lodgments of money is called a bank of 
deposit. A bank that issues notes is called a bank of circulation, 
Each bank attempts to procure a banking capital, but by different 
means. When a bank of deposit is opened, all the people in the dis- 
trict Who have money lying idle in their hands will place the money 
in the bank. ‘This will be done by the merchants and tradesmen, 
who are in the habit of keeping by them a sufficient sum of money 
to answer daily demands; by the gentry and others out of business, 
who reecive their rents, dividends, or other moneys periodically, and 
disburse them as they have occasion. The various small sums of 
money which were lying unproductive in the hands of numerous 
individuals, will thus be collected into one sum in the hands of the 
banker. ‘The banker will retain a part of this sum in his till, to 
answer the cheques the depositors may draw upon him; and with the 
other part he will discount bills, or otherwise employ it in his busi- 
ness. But if, instead of a bank of deposit, a bank of circulation 
only be established, then the several small sums of money will remain 
unproductive as before in the hands of various individuals; and the 
banker, in discounting bills, will issue his own promissory notes. 


Now, it is obvious that these two kinds of banking are adapted to 
produce precisely the same effects. In each case a banking capital 
is created, and each capital is employed in precisely the same way ; 
namely, in the discounting of bills. To the parties who have their 
bills discounted it matters not from what source the capital is 
raised—the advantage is the same to them—the mode in which they 
employ the money is the same—and the effects upon trade and com- 
merce will be the same. Let us suppose that in each case the bank- 
ing capital created is £50,000. Now, the bank of circulation will 
have increased the amount of money in the country by £50,000. 
The bank of deposit wiil not have increased at all the amount of 
money in the country, but it will have put into motion £50,000 that 
would otherwise have been idle. Here, then, is a proof, that to give 
increased rapidity to the circulation of money has precisely the same 
effects as to increase the amount. Here, too, is a proof of the igno- 
rance of banking, on the part of those writers who consider that the 
banks which issue notes are the sole cause of high prices, over-trad- 
ing and speculation; whereas it is obvious, that if those effects are to 
be attributed to banking at all, they may as fairly be ascribed to 
banks of deposit as to banks of circulation. 


Even those bankers who do not issue notes, create a banking capi- 
tal by the discounting of bills. They render their discounts subser- 
vient to the increase of their deposits. The London bankers will not 
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discount except for those persons who have deposit accounts with 
them. A party who has had bills discounted, and has paid interest 
on the whole amount, must leave some portion of that amount in the 
hands of the banker without interest. By this means the banker 
obtains more than the current rate of interest on the money actually 
advanced, and raises a banking capital to the amount of the balance 
left in his hands. “A good account,” in the language of the London 
bankers, is an account on which there is a large deposit—a bad 
account is that on which the sum deposited is small. A person who 
keeps a good account may have his bills discounted readily, but a 
person who keeps a bad account will have his bills more severely 
scrutinized. The depositors are aware of this; and therefore they 
endeavor to keep a fair account with the banker, that they may at 
all times be able to obtain such accommodation in the way of discounts 
as they may require. This mode of raising a banking capital by 
means of discounts, without allowing interest on the deposits, appears 
to be less advantageous to the borrower than by means of notes. In 
the one case, the borrower has to lodge some portion of his money in 
the hands of the banker, but in the other case he has only to take the 
banker’s notes, which are probably as serviceable to him as gold. 
Hence, such banks appear adapted for the service of the rich rather 
than the poor—a young tradesman who is commencing business with 
a slender capital, will hardly find it worth his while to open an 
account at a banker’s unless he has always by him a certain portion 
of his capital, which he is obliged to keep unemployed. 

The London private bankers usually grant no interest for money 
placed in their hands, nor charge any commission upon the amount 
of the transactions. ‘Their customers pay them for the trouble of 
conducting their accounts by keeping a certain balance to their 
credit. The amount of the balance is never definitely fixed, but is 
regulated very much by the good sense and proper feeling of the 
parties. The number of cheques a party draws—the degree of 
accommodation he receives by discount or otherwise, these and other 
circumstances are taken into consideration; and though the amount 
of the balance is not expressly stipulated, yet few people of business 
habits are at a loss to judge whether the average balance of their 
account throughout the year is sufficient to remunerate the banker. 

By the Scotch banks, deposit accounts are divided into two 
classes—“ accounts current,” and “ deposit receipts ;” the “ accounts 
current” are similar to the “current accounts” kept by merchants, 
traders, and others in the English banks. The party pays his money 
into the bank, and makes all his payments by cheques upon the 
bank. The deposit receipts are similar to what the English bankers 
eall ‘dead accounts.” The depositor pays his money into the bank, 
and there it lies “dead” until he has occasion for it, and then he pro- 
duces his receipt and withdraws the whole amount, or takes a new 
receipt for any part he wishes to leave. The deposit receipts are 
chiefly for the use of those who Jodge their money in the bank 
merely for the purpose of security and interest. The accounts cur- 
rent are for those who, in addition to security and interest, wish to 
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make use of the bank as a means of facilitating their pecuniary trans- 
actions. As far as regards the circulation of the bankers’ notes, each 
kind of account has the same effect; but as the operations on the 
current accounts are more frequent, they put into circulation a larger 
amount. 

When a banker’s own notes are lodged on a deposit account, they 
do not diminish the amount of his banking capital. The banking 
capital raised by his notes is diminished, but that raised by his 
deposits is in the same proportion increased. It, however, the inter- 
est he allows upon the deposits is greater than the expense of the 
wear and tear of his notes, then will his banking capital be dimin- 
ished in the more profitable, and increased in a less profitable direc- 
tion. But when a deposit consists of notes of other banks, his bank- 
ing capital is increased by that amount. Hence, if a banker could 
know that all the money deposited in his hands would consist chiefly 
of his own notes, it might not be for his advantage to allow any inter- 
est on deposits. It would be better for him that his notes should 
remain in circulation. 


It will be observed that the amount of notes issued on deposit 
accounts depends not on the banker, but upon the depositors. They 
lodge money in his bank, and draw it out when they please. The 
deposit system, therefore, cannot place in circulation any additional 
amount of money. The depositors cannot draw out of the bank 
more money than they had deposited. After the deposits are made, 
the amount of money in existence is precisely the same as before. 
The only difference is, that what was previously in the hands of 
many individuals, is now in the hands of the banker—and until he 
has made use of this money in the way of discounts or loans, or in 
some other mode, no effect whatever can be produced upon the trade 
and commerce of the district. All the advantage the people of the 
neighborhood obtain by the deposit system, considered by itself, con- 
sists in having a place of security in which they may lodge their 
money—in receiving interest for the sums thus deposited—and in the 
saving of time and trouble in effecting their pecuniary transactions. 
But although the deposit system does not effect the amount of the 
currency, it changes its character. As the lodgments will be made in 
the previously existing currency—whether gold, or silver, or notes of 
other banks—and all the issues will be in the banker’s own notes— 
the effect will be, that in course of time all the previous currency will 
have passed into the bank, and all the existing currency will consist 
exclusively of the banker's own notes—and the more frequent and 
heavy are the operations on the deposit accounts, the more rapidly 
will this effect be produced. 


Banks of deposit serve to economize the use of the circulating me- 
dium. This is done upon the principle of transfer. The principle of 
transfer was one of the first which was brought into operation in 
modern banking. The BANK oF AMSTERDAM was founded upon this 
principle. Any person who chose, might lodge money in the bank, 
and might then transfer it from his own name to that of another per- 
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son. All foreign bills of exchange were required, by law, to be paid 
by such transfers. Although the money might at any time be drawn 
out, either by the original depositor or by the party into whose name 
it had been transferred, yet, in fact, this was seldom done, because 
the bank money was more valuable than the money in common use, 
and consequently bore a premium in the market. The transfer of 
lodgments is extensively practised in our own times. If two persons, 
who have an account in the same bank, have business transactions 
with each other, the debtor will pay the creditor by a cheque upon 
the bank. The creditor will have this cheque placed to his credit. 
The amount of money in the bank remains the same, but a certain 
portion is transferred into a different name in the banker’s books. 
‘The cheque given by the debtor is an authority from the debtor to 
the banker to make this transfer. 

Here the payment between the creditor and debtor is made without 
any employment of money. No money passes from one to the other ; 
no money is paid out or received by the banker. Thus it is that banks 
of deposit economize the use of the circulating medium, and enable a 
large amount of transactions to be settled with a small amount of 
money. The money thus liberated, is employed by the banker in 
making advances, by discount or otherwise, to his customers. Hence 
the principle of transfer gives additional efficiency to the deposit 
system, and increases the productive capital of the country. It mat- 
ters not whether the two parties who have dealings with each other, 
keep their accounts with the same banker or with different bankers ; 
for, as the bankers exchange their checks with each other at the 
clearing-house, the effect, as regards the public, is the same. The 
deposit system might thus, by means of transfers, be carried to such 
an extent as wholly to supersede the use of a metallic currency. 
Were every man to keep a deposit account at a bank, and make all 
his payments by cheques, money might be superseded, and cheques 
become the sole circulating medium. In this case, however, it must 
be supposed that the banker has the money in his hands, or the 
cheques would have no value. 

Since the year 1825, the following facilities have been granted by 
the Bank OF ENGLAND to those who have deposit accounts ; or, as 
they are called, “ drawing accounts ” at the bank :— 

1. The bank receives dividends, by power of attorney, for all per- 
sons having drawing accounts at the bank. 

2. Dividend warrants are received at the drawing office for ditto. 

3. Exchequer bills and other securities are received for ditto—the 
bills exchanged, the interest received, and the amount carried to their 
respective accounts. 

4. Cheques may be drawn for £5 and upwards, instead of £10 as 
heretofore. 

5. Cash boxes taken in, contents unknown, for such parties as keep 
accounts at the bank. 

6. Bank notes are paid at the counter, instead of drawing tickets 
for them on the pay clerks as heretofore. 
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2 pnw on city bankers, paid in by three o’clock, are received 
and passed to account the same evening. 

8. Dividend warrants taken in at the drawing office until four in the 
atternoon, instead of till three as heretofore. 

9. Credits paid into account are received without the bank book, 
and are afterwards entered therein without the party claiming them. 

10. Bills of exchange, payable at the bank, are paid with or with- 
out advice; heretofore with advice only. 

11. Notes of country bankers, payable in London, are sent out the 
same day for payment. 

12. Cheques are given out in books, and not in sheets as here- 
tofore. 


CHAPTER NINTH. 


BANKS OF REMITTANCE. 


Tn the infancy of commerce, all trade was carried on with ready 
money. Before good roads are formed, and posts are established, 
trade between distant places is carried on by merchants, who associ- 
ate together in considerable numbers, and meet at fixed times at par- 
ticular places, whence they commence their journey to the country 
with which they intend to traffic. When arrived at the place where 
the market is held, they dispose of their goods for ready money ; they 
then lay out their money in the purchase of other goods, with which 
they return. Such was the practice with the merchants of the East, 
who formed the immense caravans that formerly traded between 
Evrore and Inpz1a; and such is the practice of similar caravans that 
now trade between Eayrt and Mecca. In such cases all the trans- 
actions are carried on with ready money. The bankers, if such they 
may be called, are mere money changers, who exchange the money 
of the country in which they live, for the money of other countries. 


The labor of carrying money from one country to another was 
considerably diminished by the invention of bills of exchange; but the 
same mode of remittance was continued even in ENGLAND, until a very 
recent period, with regard to the transmission of money through the 
provinces. When a country is considerably improved, good roads 
are established, and places hitherto obscure become seats of manu- 
facturing and agricultural industry; an interchange of commodities 
will take place between the provinces ; the produce of one district 
be transported to another, hence will arise the necessity of having 
some means of transmitting money in payment of these respective 
commodities, and banks will consequently be established. It is not 
the banks that give rise to the trade, it is the trade that gives rise to 
the banks: though, after the trade is established, the introduction of 
a bank extends the trade. 

10 
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The most effectual means of transmitting money throughout a 
country is by an extensive establishment of banks; banks transmit 
money by means of their agencies, by means of their branches, and 
by means of the circulation of notes, 

First.—Banks transmit money by means of their agencies. This 
is the way in which it is carried on by the country bankers. Each 
country banker employs a London agent to pay his notes or bills, 
and to make payments in London; and, on the other hand, to reccive 
sums that may be lodged by parties residing in London for the use of 
parties residing in the country. As each country bank is thus con- 
nected with London, it is virtually connected with all the other banks 
in the country; as far, at least, as concerns the transmission of 


money. 

Money is remitted from London to a country town, by being paid 
into a London bank, to the credit of the country bank, for the use 
of the party who resides in the ecintry. Money is remitted 
from a country town to London, by being paid into a country 
bank, to the credit of their London agents, for the use of the 
party who resides in London, or by remitting to the party a bill 
drawn by the country upon the London bank. Money is remitted 
from one country town to another by paying the money into the 
country bank, to be paid by their London agents to the London agent 
of the country bank established in the town to which the money is to 
be remitted, or by sending direct to the party a bill drawn by the 
country upon the London bank, which will be discounted by the bank 
established in the place to which the bill is sent. 

Secondly—Banks remit money from one place to another by means 
of their branches. Money is received at the head office for the credit 
of any branch; and money is received at each of the branches for 
the credit of the head office; and letters of credit are also granted at 
every branch upon all the other branches. The BANK oF ENGLAND 
transmits money from London to a branch; and vice versa, for only 
the charge of postage. The branches also draw bills upon the parent 
establishment at fourteen days’ date, without any charge. 

Thirdly —Banks remit money from one place to another by means 
of their circulation. Every bank of circulation will necessarily 
become a bank of remittance, whether it carry on the remitting of 
money as a branch of business or not. Some of the notes which 
are issued will be sent as payments from one place to another. This 
will be more frequently the case if the notes are payable at any place 
besides the place of issue, or if the bank that issues them has credit 
over a great extent of country : thus BANK oF ENGLAND notes serve 
the purpose of remittance all over the kingdom. They are usually 
cut in halves and sent by post, one half being retained till the receipt 
of the first is acknowledged. The issue of bank post bills, payable 
seven days after sight, and granted in favor of the party to whom the 
payment is made, has stil! farther increased the efficiency of the Bank 
oF ENGLAND as a bank of remittance. 

The extent of the remittance of any place must depend in a great 
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degree upon its trade—that is, upon its exports and its imports. 
Money must be sent from a place to pay for its imports, and money 
must be received in exchange for exports. Both these branches of re- 
mittance, as far as regards provincial towns, are effected through the 
banks. Exporters and importers, residing in a city or town, do not 
meet together, like the merchants engaged in foreign trade, and trafic 
from their bills, but both parties go to the bank. ‘The exporter draws 
bills, which he discounts with the bank ; the importer obtains from 
the bank bills or letters of credit, which he remits in payment of his 
imports. The amount of this kind of business must, of course, depend 
upon the amount of the trade. Where the imports are great, there 
will be demand for bills, or other modes of remittance, upon the 
banker. When the exports are great, bills will be brought to him for 
discount, or lodgments will be made to his credit at his agents. By 
comparing the sums which are thus transmitted in different directions, 
a banker can, merely by a reference to his own books, ascertain the 
balance of trade between the place in which he resides, and any other 
place with which it may have commercial intercourse. If he finds his 
exchanges with the neighboring bankers are unfavorable, he may 
infer that the balance of trade is against the place in which his bank 
is established. And if, on the other hand, the exchanges are in his 
favor, he may infer the balance of trade is favorable, It will gen- 
erally be found, that the trade between seaport and inland towns is 
always in favor of the former. Manufacturing towns and large cities 
have usually the balance in their favor. It may be observed, how- 
ever, that the balance of remittances will not always show the balance 
of trade. With regard to places of fashionable resort, for instance, 
there must be a great consumption of commodities imported from other 
places, and at the same time there is no commodity exported—here 
the balance of trade is unfavorable; at the same time there must be 
great remittances, in money, to the parties residing there, to enable 
them to pay for the commodities they consume. Thus, too, when 
large sums are remitted from ENGLAND to absentee landlords, or as 
loans to foreign powers, the balance of remittance may be against 
EnGLaAnD, while the balance of trade may be in her favor. ; 


The remitting of money to London by a country baak diminishes 
the currency to that amount in the place where the bank is establish- 
ed. Ifa person at Birmingham takes one hundred sovereigns to the 
branch of the BANK oF ENGLAND, and obtains a bill at fourteen days 
on the parent establishment in London, then there is a banking capital 
created for fourteen days. If, when the bill becomes due, the BANK 
oF ENGLAND pay the bill in gold, the banking capital is destroyed. 
The currency of Birmingham is now one hundred sovereigns less, and 
that of London is one hundred sovereigns more. During the exist- 
ence of the bill there were one hundred sovereigns less in circulation, 
and these one hundred sovereigns were represented by the bill. Some 
country bankers, instead of drawing bills upon their London agents, 
reissue the bills they have discounted. By this means the banker 
saves the expense of remitting the discounted bill to London, and the 
person taking it saves the expense of the stamp for a new bill. 
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Banks of remittance encourage the trade of a district in two ways : 
First, by diminishing the prices of commodities. The facility of con- 
veying money has the same effect upon trade as a facility of convey- 
ing commodities. The opening of good roads diminishes the expense 
of the conveyance of goods. This cheapness in the conveyance 
causes the commodities to be sold at a lower price. As the imports 
into the town are sold at a cheaper rate, and the exports are also sold 
at a lower price at the place of consumption, the increased cheapness 
in both cases increases the demand, aud hence trade is advanced. The 
cheapness of conveying money operates in the same way as cheapness 
in the conveyance of goods. After the goods are sold, the money 
must be transmitted. The expense of remitting the money, like the 
expense of conveying the goods, must be regarded as an item in the 
cost of preduction, and be taken into account in fixing the price at 
which the goods must be sold. Banks remit money at a less expense 
than it can be remitted in any other way. Hence the merchants are 
enabled to sell their merchandise at a lower price, and thereby con- 
sumption is increased and trade is extended. 


The second way in which banks of remittance promote trade, is by 
enabling capital to revolve more rapidly. They cause money to be 
remitted in a shorter space of time. For instance—an Irish butter 
merchant may purchase of a farmer a quantity of butter, and ship it 
for London. He may, on the same day, draw a bill for the value of 
the butter, and have it discounted at the bank. With this money he 
may purchase a further quantity of butter, against which he may 
draw another bill, and have it discounted. This operation, if he be 
in good credit, may be repeated as often as he pleases. Now, if there 
be no bank in the district, he could not get the money for the first 
shipment of butter until the return of post from London, and then he 
would receive large BANK oF ENGLAND notes, which he might not 
easily be able to get changed. During this interval he can make no 
purchases for want of money, and the farmer has no sale for his butter. 
Thus the banks enable the merchants’ capital to revolve several times 
more rapidly than it could otherwise do. To increase the rapidity of 
the returns of capital has the same effect as to increase its amount. 
If any given amount of capital, that now revolves once in a year, be 
made to revolve twice in a year, it will have the same effect upon 
trade as if the amount of capital were doubled, and its progress 
remained the same. 


Banks of deposit encourage the trade and wealth of a district by 
collecting together the various small amounts of money that pre- 
viously lay idle in the hands of the depositors, and employing this 
sum in advances, by way of loan or discount, to the productive 
classes of the community. The commodities thus produced are 
remitted to a distant place for sale. But in the interval, between the 
transmission of the goods and the return of the money for which they 
may be sold, the manufacturer is deprived of the use of this amount 
of capital. Banks of remittance guard against this inconvenience, and 
advance immediately to the manufacturer the value of the goods, by 
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discounting his bill upon the party to whom they are consigned. By 
this means he has all the advantage to be gained from the higher 
prices of a distant sale, in connection with that prompt payment he 
would obtain from a home market. Thus it is, that while banks of 
deposit enable the capital of any district to revolve more rapidly 
within the district, banks of remittance enable it to revolve more 
rapidly with reference to other places. Both produce the same effect 
as that positive increase of capital which is introduced by banks of 
circulation. 


Sitver Mryes 1n Inpra.—The “Silver country of the Vazeers,” 
or, as the Indian Survey maps have it, “ Vazeeri Rupi,” consists 
of 677 square miles in “ Kulu,” which was visited by the late Lord 
Mayo last November, and he expressed a wish for a large piece 
of serpentine, of which there is a quarry here, to make an urn or 
vase four feet high by two feet, and proposed having it carved at 
Agra. These silver mines, of which the true number is not yet 
known, have been hid and planted over for hundreds of years by the 
natives, to prevent the compulsory labor ordained by the native 
rajahs. Fearless of such exactions under British rule now, no oppo- 
sition has been made to their rediscovery and opening, and with the 
consent of the Punjab government the rajah has disposed of all his 
rights for minerals in Vazeeri Rupi to an European of experience and 
enterprise, who is now in ENGLAND, with a view to meet with capital- 
ists to open the numerous and valuable lodes. Dr. OLpHAm, the 
Superintendent of the Geological Survey of Inpra, kas had several 
specimens assayed. No. 2 gave 89 ozs. 16 dwts. 16 grs. of silver 
to the ton; but, he remarks, not one half of the silver is in the 
galena, but in the ore generally, which contained also 3.8 per cent. 
of copper, and the silver contained gold. Other assays have been 
made in London, giving 120 ozs., and native assays make some 
specimens as high as 1-16th silver. Considering that lead sells in 
the Punjab at £28 to £ 33 per ton, and produces nearly, if not quite 
as much in silver, the profit offered is at least £40 per ton, and 
the sales made on the spot. Besides these—at least twenty mines— 
there are as many of copper, which sells there for £ 120, affording an 
ample profit, the lowest price at Delhi being £112. There is also a 
lode of antimony, fifteen feet wide ; solid metallic ore of greatest purity 
cropping out of the surface of a high hill by the road. Added to these 
mines of wealth are salt—a mine of which, in Mundi, yields the rajah 
300,000 rs. per annum, or £30,000 a year profit. Sulphur, man- 
ganese, bismuth and iron are in plenty, and there are hundreds of 
miles covered with forests of immense pine trees one hundred feet 
high for fuel. Labor is plentiful at 43d. per day; and the roads and 
bridges are the great highway to the north. Gold is washed in the 
river, and diamonds have been found on the road. The climate is 
most lovely, and Kulu is annually visited by hundreds of officers on 
leave. Such a property needs only to be known to be immediately 
taken in hand.—London Mining Journal. 
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THE PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


From a Special Report of Examination of Branch Mints on the 
Pacific Coast. By Professor Joon Torrey and H. R. LinperMan, 
November, 1872. 


The amount of silver bullion annually produced from the mines of 
the UniTED States has been increasing during the last three years, 
and now amounts to about twenty millions per annum, exclusive of 
the gold it contains; and a further increase in this product being 
quite certain, the future value of silver as compared with gold is a 
matter of national importance. 


The fluctuations in the relative value of gold and silver during the 
last hundred years have not been very great, but several causes are 
now at work, all tending to an excess of supply over demand for sil- 
ver, and its consequent depreciation. Among these causes may be 
stated the increasing production, its demonetization by the German 
empire, and continued disuse in this country, except to a limited 
extent, as a part of the circulating medium. 

It has also been demonetized by Japan, while in some other coun- 
tries silver coin has been wholly or partially expelled from circulation 
by paper money, the effect of which will be to bring to the market as 
bullion large amounts hitherto used as coin. The amount of silver 
coin in the German empire at the date of the enactment of the recent 
coinage law, (December, 1871,) which changed the standard from sil- 
ver to gold, is estimated by competent authority at $ 350,000,000, 
being equal to five years’ total production of the globe. 

Even if silver should be adopted by GERMANY, for subsidiary coin- 
age, not more than $50,000,000 will be required for that purpose, 
which will leave $ 300,000,000, or about 9,000 tons, to be disposed of 
as bullion. A market for this immense supply of silver can only be 
found in such of the European States as maintain the siagle standard 
of silver, or the double standard of gold and silver, and in CHINA 
and the Indies. 

The facts above stated indicate the gradual but eventually certain 
adoption of the gold standard, and consequent demonetization of sil- 
ver by all commercial countries. Not only is the tendency to adopt 
gold as the sole standard and measure of value, but to use paper 
money redeemable in gold, as the bulk of the circulating medium. 

The true policy of this country under these circumstances is to seek 
a market in CuinA for its silver bullion; and to do this it must be 
put in form to meet a favorable reception in that empire. 


e 
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The United States silver dollar of 4124 grains has never been well 
received in CHINA, nor amounted to much as a coin of commerce, for 
the reason that its bullion value is less than that of the old Spanish 
dollar, and its successor, the Mexican dollar, both of which have 
played an important part in the commerce of the world. The standard 
aimed at when the United States silver dollar was first authorized to 
be issued was the Spanish dollar. The act of 1792 provided that the 
dollar should be of the value of the Spanish milled dollar, as the same 
was then current in the Untrep States. The act also provided that it 
should contain 3714 grains of pure silver. The content of pure silver 
should have been within a fraction of 3774 grains. The mistake 
made in specifying 3714 instead of 377} grains, was due to an error 
in determining the quantity of pure silver in the Spanish dollar, the 
art of assaying being then imperfectly understood in this country. 
Dr. Rirrennovsts, the first Director of the Mint, must have recog- 
nized the error, because the earlier issues of the mint corresponded very 
closely to the Spanish dollar. His successor, however, caused the 
standard to be conformed to law, so that the dollar would contain 
3714 grains, which proportion of fine silver has never since been 
altered. 


Had the United States dollar been issued to correspond in content 
of fine silver to the old Spanish dollar, as was originally intended, it 
would no doubt long since have become an important agent of 
commerce. 

The silver dollar being a useless coin, both as respects circulation 
and commerce, should be abolished, and we should inquire whether 
some new medium may not be substituted, approximating in general 
character and value, which will meet certain commercial requirements 
becoming daily more pressing, without giving rise to any of those 
perplexing questions or complications resulting from the varying 
values of the precious metals, under a double standard, and at the 
same time afford some relief to our mining industries, from the serious 
decline and further apparent depreciation in the value of silver. 


It appears that the successful inauguration of the China steamship 
line by the Pacifie Mail Company, in connection with the oceanic 
cables, which now nearly encompass the globe, is producing rapid 
and highly important changes in the course of exchange. 

From the great advantages in rates and time, the vast business of 
Evrorer with Cuina and Japan, which was formerly done by direct 
remittances, is now transacted to a large extent by a cross exchange 
through San Francisco, and will undoubtedly increase as her advant- 
ages for arbitrating such exchanges shall become better known. 

For a long time much of the business both of Evropr and this 
country with Cuina and JAPAN has been done in Mexican dollars, 
(formerly the Spanish dollar). Indeed this coin has now practically 
become the money of account in those countries and of commerce 
with foreign nations, and so necessary has it become for this purpose 
that it readily commands about 8 per cent. premium both in London 
and San Franciseo, though intrinsically worth only 1,85 per cent. more 
than our dollar of 4125 grains. 
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This is a serious tax upon our commerce, while our own silver is 
being exported from the country at a heavy discount, and to the seri- 
ous detriment of both our commerce and mining interests. 


The Japanese are a highly progressive people, and readily adopt 
the usages and customs of other nations. They have stanly 
adopted a gold standard, and the exchanges with them will be here- 
after principally transacted in this metal. The opposition of the 
Chinese, however, to all innovations is well known, but the magnitude 
of our present commerce and increasing intercourse with them, 
together with the inadequate and decreasing supply of Mexican dol- 
lars, are rapidly producing a condition of things highly favorable to 
the introduction of our own dollar, or some other corresponding 
medium of exchange. 

After consulting with some of the leading business men of San 
Francisco, as well as with some of the most prominent and intelligent 
Chinese merchants as to its probable success, I do not hesitate to 
recommend, in lieu of our old dollar, a new coin or disk, which shall 
be slightly more valuable than the Mexican dollar, to be made only 
upon the request of the owner of the bullion, and to be paid for 
by him. 

It is not proposed to make the new coin or disk a legal tender in 
payment of debt, but simply a stamped ingot with its weight and 
fineness indicated. Its manufacture can therefore in nowise give rise 
to any complication with our monetary system, and neither in theory 
or principle differ in any respect from the manufacture of unparted or 
refined bars now authorized by law, except in being of uniform 
weight and fineness. 

If this new coin should be accepted at all as a medium in our trade 
with Cuma, it will doubtless very soon supersede the Mexican dollar, 
and there is no reason why it should not in a short time command a 
premium of 6 or 8 per cent. 

As the product of our silver mines is at present being exported 
abroad at an average discount of at least 2 per cent., it will be seen 
at once that such a result would be of immense advantage not only to 
our commerce, but also to our mining industries. As this new coin 
would also be a most desirable form for use in the arts, it would most 
probably put a stop to the melting of our subsidiary silver coins, now 
so extensively carried on by silve:smiths in certain localities. 

As the trade of San Francisco with Cina direct, and by exchange 
for account of the eastern cities and Europe, would readily cover our 
entire production of silver, it will be seen that a safe outlet for this 
commodity would be thus secured, and the perplexing proposition as 
to the decline in price of this metal, and its increasing production, be 
at once solved in a most satisfactory manner. 


The proposed coin or disk should weigh 420 grains, and contain 
378 grains of pure silver, and the weight and fineness be stamped on 
the reverse of the coin. , 

There is certainly sufficient inducement to issue such a coin, and 
the proposition does not appear to be open to any objection. It will 
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not be a coin of circulation, or legal-tender in payment of debts, but 
simply an agent in our commerce with foreign countries. 


COMPARISON OF VALUES. 


The Mexican dollar exceeds in value both the Japanese yen and 
the United States dollar, as will be seen by the following state- 


ment: 
Weight. Fineness. Pure Silver. 


Mexican dollar 417} grains troy -... 9025 ... 3774 grains troy. 
Japanese yen.-....416 grains troy -.. 900 ... 374,45 grains troy. 
American dollar ...412} grains troy ... 900 ... 3714 grains troy. 
Proposed new coin .420 grains troy ... 900 ... 378 grains troy. 

The value of these coins and the proposed commercial dollar may 
be stated as follows: 


United States dollar $ 1.00 Mexican dollar 
Japanese yen 1.0044 Proposed new coin..-..--.----- 1.01;05 


or, say, about 2,’5 mills more valuable than the Mexican dollar. 


In the event of the issue of the proposed coin, it will be well to 
give it a title, as for instance “silver union,” differing from the coins 
representing our subsidiary and dollar of account. 

Intrinsic value of Mexican dollar as to gold is as 1645 tol 
At 8 per cent. premium its market price is as 15;‘o5 to 1 
American dollar 15; to 1 
Fine silver at 14 per cent. premium, San Francisco market rate... 15yp'y to 1 
In London. fine silver at 60d. per (present market rate) standard 

ounce is 15 5 to 1 
Yen of Japan 16,5 to J 
Proposed silver union 16-4; to 1 
Five franc, by law 154 tol 

The average price of standard silver in London in 1853 was 61% 
pence. ‘The present price is 60 pence per ounce; being a decline of 
13 pence, or 2} per centum. 

The price of bar silver, (Dore silver, containing gold,) five years 
ago, was from 1 to 14 per cent. premium in San Francisco. ‘The 
present price of the same is from 1} to 14 per cent. discount, being a 
decline of about 24 per cent. 

1ile the average decline in silver in the last twenty years 

While the average decline silver in the last twenty years has 
been about 24 per cent., the increased weight of the proposed coin, 
as compared with the silver dollar, is only 1§ per cent. 


VALUATION OF FOREIGN COINs. 


The correct valuation of foreign coins is a subject which should re- 
ceive consideration in connection with the revision of the coinage laws, 
and I venture to suggest, for reasons hereinafter stated, that pro- 
vision be made by law, to the effect that in all customs transactions 
the pound sterling and other foreign gold coins be computed and 
stated according to the intrinsic value in our money of account of the 
fine gold contained. 

The importance of this subject will be seen by reference to the 
existing mode of computing and adjusting exchanges between the 
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Unirep States and Great Britain. The sovereign, which repre- 
sents the pound sterling, contains 113.05 grains pure gold, and is of the 
value of $ 4.86,°; in our money of account, but this is not the value at 
which it is computed in settlement of accounts between the two coun- 
tries, and in estimating at the custom houses the duties to be paid on 
imports. In both cases it is uadervalued more than two cents. 


The undervaluation of the sovereign entails a loss not only on the 
American exporter, but on the Government. If the exporter has 
£ 20,000 placed to his credit in London, he has there the equivalent of 
$ 97,300—each pound containing $ 4.864, and assuming exchange on 
London to be at par, he ought to receive the sum stated. 


But such is not the case, as when he makes a draft against the sum 
to his credit, he must, in accordance with commercial custom, compute 
the pound sterling at $ 4.84,4;, and consequently receive only $ 96,800, 
subjecting himself to a loss of $ 420 on the transaction. 


The banker, however, who cashes his draft, remits it as cover to 
his own exchange, and receives the full pound in London. 


In the other case, an invoice of British merchandise amounting to 
£ 20,000, and subject to duty, being received, is converted into United 
States money at the rate of $4.84 to the pound sterling, (instead of 
$ 4.864,) and the duty levied on $96,800 instead of $97,300. 


The valuation of the pound sterling at $ 4.84 instead of $ 4.865, may 
be claimed to be proper, in view of the fact that to actually convert a 
sovereign into United States coin entails a deduction of nearly 24 
cents in consequence of the 4 per cent. coinage charge. Ifthe United 
States coinage charge be the real cause of the undervaluation of the 
pound sterling, no time should be lost in abrogating it, our commerce 
and monetary transactions with GREAT BRITAIN being too extensive 
to admit of such a disadvantage. 

With proper legislation the disadvantage referred to would be re- 
moved and the complicated mode of computing exchange with GREAT 
BrivTAIn simplified. The par of the pound sterling would be $ 4.86.5, 
and quoted at that rate. 

The present fictitious par of exchange is arrived at by adding 9 per 
cent. to the old custom-house valuation of $ 4.44.4 for the pound 
sterling, and when exchange is at par it is quoted at 109. This com- 
plicated system also leads to a fictitious quotation of our bonds in the 
London market, which, when at par, are quoted at a deduction cor- 
responding to the percentage added here to the old valuation above 
referred to. 

That a system so fictitious as this should have been adhered to for 
nearly a century after the coins and their content of fine metal on 
which it was originally based have passed away, shows the tenacity 
with which mankind adhere to monetary terms and customs. 

The following section is respectfully suggested : 


“That in converting invoices of foreign merchandise received at 
the several custom-houses, and subject to duty, into United States 
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money of account, the monetary unit in which such invoices are 
stated shall be estimated at the intrinsic value of the fine gold con- 
tained in the coins representing such units respectively, and it shall 
be the duty of the Director of the Mint to cause assays to be made 
annually of such foreign coins as are known to our commerce and 
present a statement thereof in his annual report.” 

The following extracts from the report made by Senator SHERMAN 
in 1868, on the subject of international coinage, strongly Present the 
disadvantage under which we labor in connection with our foreign ex- 
changes : 


Every advance toward a free exchange of commodities is an ad- 
vance in civilization. * * * Every obstruction to commerce is a 
tax upon consumption; every facility to a free exchange cheapens 
commodities, increases trade and production, and promotes civilization. 

* * * No single measure will tend in this direction more than 
the adoption of a fixed international standard of value by which all 
products may be measured, and in conformity with which the coin of 
a country may go with its flag into every sea and buy the products 
of every nation without being discounted by the money-changer. 


* * * * * * 


Gold with us is like cotton—a raw product. * * * Every ob- 
struction to its free use, such as the necessity of its recoinage when 
passing from nation to nation, diminishes its value, and that loss falls 
on the Unrrep Srarss, the country of production. 


* * * * * * 


The UNITED STATEs is a new nation, and therefore a debtor na- 
tion, By placing ourselves in harmony with the money units of 
creditor nations we promote the easy borrowing of money and pay- 
ment of debts without the loss of recoinage or exchange, always paid 
by the debtor. * * * 

The technical rate of exchange between the Unrrep States and 
GREAT BRITAIN, growing out of the different nominal values of coin, 
is a standing reproach which can only be got rid of by unifying the 
coinage of the two countries, when both the real and technical rates 
of exchange will be at par, &c. 


AccouNT AND Disposition oF GArns FROM Deposit MELTING- 
Room. 


An important reform has been accomplished since you became 
Secretary of the Treasury in connection with the operations of the 
mints, and resulting from the periodical examinations originated by 
you in 1869. 

I refer to the keeping of accurate account of the bullion recovered 
from the residue, fluxes, &c., in the deposit melting-room, and which 
do not admit of being returned to depositors. Before 1869 the 
practice had always been to turn these residues over to the melter 
and refiner without charge and without knowing how much bullion 
they contained. 
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Nearly all deposits of bullion are taken to the deposit melting-room 
and there melted with protective and sometimes refining fluxes, and 
the weight after such melting is that with which the melter and refiner 
is —— and the depositor credited. All the grains that can be re- 


covered are gathered up for his account, but the utmost care and skill 
cannot recover all the bullion. 


As the loss is not a matter of account, it is very important that the 
residuum, flux, sweepings, &c., should be kept separate, and the 
bullion contained therein ascertained at the annual settlement, as a 
check on the operations of the deposit melting-room. 


At San Francisco, about $2,500 is thus recovered; at Carson, 
$ 25,000 to $30,000; at Philadelphia, about $1,200. The amount 
depends, to a great extent, on the number and character of the 


deposits. This regulation has not yet gone into operation at the 
United States assay office, New York. 


STANDARD WEIGHTS. 


During the last two years the standard weights at the branch mints 
and assay offices, and the weights ordinarily used in the transactions 
of these institutions, have, pursuant to your instructions, all been 


examined, tested, and placed in exact conformity with the legal 
standards. 


The diminution in the weight of the standards in one instance 
proved the importance of this precautionary measure. 


In concluding this report, I beg to congratulate the Department 
and the officers of the mints and assay offices on the favorable results 
of our minting operations during the last few years, not a single de- 
faleation or serious error having occurred. And I also desire to ex- 
press my appreciation of the action of the Department in uniformly 
sustaining all measures having for their object the efficiency and 
economy of the Mint Establishment, and in which the officers of the 
mint, branch-mints, and assay offices have, to the extent of their 
power, co-operated. 

With great respect, your obedient servant, 


H. R. LinpERMAN. 


STockKs IN 1872.—Mr. JosePH G. MARTIN, Broker, No. 10 State Street, Bos- 
ton, has published his annual review of the Stock market of Boston, showing the 
lowest and highest prices of Boston National Bank shares, Boston Insurance 
shares, Railroad shares, New England Manufacturing Companies, City bonds, 
Copper Mining shares, and miscellaneous securities in that market in the year 
1872. Out of twenty-two Insurance Companies quoted in the year, three were 
reported over 300 per cent.; seven were reported over 200 per cent. ; six were re- 
ported over 150 between January and November. Bank shares in January, 1873, 
are reported a little higher than in January, 1872, notwithstanding the fires 
of November last. 
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SCIENTIFIC ROGUERY AND ITS ANTIDOTE. 


BY C. H. C. 


Crime, of specific grades, at times appears to become epidemic. 
The dull routine of petty larcenies or sidewalk pilferings form the 
ordinary background to set forth the more brilliant exploits of dash- 
ing villainy, during its season of “star performances.” Murders of 
various degrees of atrocity will follow one another so closely that one 
would think the demon of violence had broken loose and there was 
no safety for human life. Again the public quict will be startled by 
a succession of boldly planned and well executed burglaries which 
appear to set at defiance all sense of security against the wily cunning 
of the rogue, followed, perhaps by a record of dashing forgeries which 
appall the numerous custodians of our valuables and evince the acute- 
ness of the perpetrators. 


“The means to do ill deeds 
Makes ill deeds done.” 


Roguery has lately assumed a higher phase, TAKING a more enlarged 
view of the horizon and DRAWN science to its aid. It is no longer 
mere brute force wrestling with our treasure boxes, but the cunning 
skill of the chemist and artisan, alert with brain work, is brought to 
hear in weaving schemes to rob us of our treasured effects. 


Following in the train of epidemical crime, among other methods 
which have lately come in vogue, evidences of value, by means of 
chemical agents skillfully applied, are raised to represent much larger 
amounts than their honest drawers ever intended them to convey. 
This is accomplished either by the delicate manipulation of the 
eraser, which takes off the lines of the writing, so perfectly that by 
again polishing or burnishing over the surface, it may be easily writ- 
ten upon, or as most generally is the case, by the use of some chemi- 
eal agent, acid or alkali, removing all traces of the ink and leaving 
the space ready for the operations of the rogue. This modus operandi 
covers a large field for criminal enterprise—take for instance the idea 
of a certificate of deposit with a substantial banking house. The 
party contemplating the villainy takes a hundred or so good virtuous 
greenbacks to the bank, or what is better, manages to have it done 
through a more responsible third party, and gets a certificate of that 
amount having been so deposited. ‘These certificates are equal to 
money and negotiable in any place. The rogue then applies his skill 
as above alluded to, preserves everything about the document intact 
and perfect, but changes the amount to represent a much larger sum, 
which he negotiates wherever he pleases and comfortably pockets the 
result of his knavish skill. 


To circumvent and estop these operations is most desirable—to 
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detect them in good season appears almost impossible, unless some 
method is devised whereby any tampering with the original document 
would be made apparent at first sight. The range of opportunities 
in this way opened up to the skillful and alert rogue are vast [and be 
very generally reasonably safe against arrest]. There are always 
moving about the world so many written vouchers of value, in the 
transaction of the world’s business, every one of which is an allure- 
ment and opportunity for the skillful rascal to make his adventure, 
that it is really a matter of serious import how to place a barrier 
against the wide facility which this species of rascality presents to 
roguish enterprise. 

Several years ago an English invention was presented to the 
public, consisting of a groundwork or tint printed with sensitive ink, 
which appeared fully to cover the purpose and was esteemed highly 
valuable as affording a means of security. It was very largely adopted 
by leading banks and others, and for a length of time appeared to 
answer the full purpose. Eventually, however, some cunning rogues 
discovered a means of removing the writing without changing or dis- 
turbing the tint. They found that the manufacture of any color into 
the requisite consistency for printing by impression, required other 
ingredients to be incorporated with it, which in a measure destroys 
its sensitiveness as a fugitive tint. They experimented by delicate 
chemical agents until they found one which would act upon the writ- 
ing without moving the printed base color. The result was, that the 
barrier was broken down and the printed tint no longer relied upon 
with a confident sense of its security. 

Various schemes were then devised to attain the desired end. 
Different kinds of writing inks were introduced claiming to be un- 
alterable, but on trial each was found to have its chemical antagonist, 
which nullified their usefulness. Besides which the difficulty of 
mechanical erasure was not covered by their use. Another method 
was by puncturing the paper, and also by perforating the figures upon 
the document, but all these devices failed before the skillful manipula- 
tions of the roguish scientist, and there appeared to be no Mecca of 
safety for the troubled holder of values to repose in quiet confidence. 

Finally a busy brain devised a tint to be formed of diluted writing 
ink to be placed upon the surface of the paper. The Homeopathic 
theory “ similia similibus curantur” was the basis upon which the 
invention was intended to operate. It is absolutely making the thief 
catch the thief, for whenever any attempt is made to change or alter 
the writing upon such paper, it so disfigures it as to make the inten- 
tion evident and so far frustrates the fraud, and even to forfeit the 
original value of the document. No rogue of course would dare to 
offer a plainly defaced original, when his efforts at fraud would be 
so palpably apparent—his only course after being so thoroughly 
frustrated in his attempt would be to hide the evidences of his ras- 
eality by destroying it entirely. 

This invention consists in its embracing a base color, upon which 
the writing is to be placed, being of exactly the same material as the 
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Ink used for filling up the document, made even more sensitive by 
diluting the body of the fluid and thus develop any attempt to 
change the denser body of color placed upon it in writing. By this 
means any chemical agent used to obliterate the writing would act 
at once upon the lesser and more delicate body of the same material 
comprising the safety tint. ‘To accomplish the purpose it is indis- 
pensable that the tint should be a flowing color of the same limpidity 
as comes from the pen and placed upon the paper in a nearly similar 
way though done in mass over the entire surface. The writing ink 
is diluted sufficiently to give the proper shade of color, so that the 
writing upon it may be properly clear and distinct, and yet be so in- 
corporated with the base color that with the removal of the one the 
other will certainly be affected and thus develope any attempt to tam- 
per with the document. 


The surface of the paper being the only portion receiving the tint, 
leaves the body of the original whiteness, and by that means secures 
it from any attempt to erase by scraping, as by such effort the sur- 
face tint would be removed, developing the white material of the body 
of the paper wherever the process had been attempted. 


It is claimed that no printed tint can possess the same sensitiveness 
as a flowing color. A printing ink must be mixed with glycerine or 
other mucilaginous material to attain the requisite and indispensable 
quality to fit it for printing purposes. It canaot take a permanent 
hold upon the surface of the paper and yet retain the proper sensi- 


tiveness. The unavoidable use of some material as an admixture, to 
give it sufficient consistency for printing and yet retain its fugitive 
character under the action of chemical agents, would render it so del- 
icate that it would be affected by any moisture, such as a perspirable 
hand touching it. It could be entirely washed off without removing 
the writing, and the alterations of value made, and a new tint of sim- 
ilar character printed again over the surface, thereby affording facili- 
ties for fraud instead of a hindrance. 

By the method of the diluted writing ink tint, its affinity to the 
paper gives it exactly the required durability to avoid changing by 
any ordinary moisture, and yet being of exactly the same character 
as the writing, and of same material, the one cannot be removed 
without displacing the other. 

During the series of experimental attempts for producing this 
paper, different methods were devised for the purpose, finally result- 
ing in an ingenious device, by which the sheet is taken immediately 
from the cylinder, and passed through a bath of the liquid producing 
the tint. 

Whilst experimenting in this way it was requisite to put the sheets 
through two compressing rollers, to remove the surplus moisture. 
One of these rollers was an old wooden one, the fibre in the strongest 
parts slightly projecting by long rise. In manipulating the paper it 
was found that each sheet as it came from the machine contained a 
delicate and perfect printing of the lines from this roller, which led to 
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further experiment, and developed the fact that any device or form, 
however elaborate or intricate, could be clearly impressed upon the 
tint in process of manufacture. By utilizing this chance discovery, 
the surface, instead of being merely a plain shade of color, can be 
formed of any varied style of design which has been engraved upon 
the roller. 


This method opens up a wide field for embellishment to the tinted 
surface, and of course renders it entirely impossible, when it has been 
once removed, to renew or repair it. It also produces such different 
shades that a duplicate by photography could not be produced. 


It must be borne in mind that ink is not placed upon the paper 
with the shade it afterwards assumes; a portion of its intensity is 
received by exposure to the atmosphere. ‘Ibis fact renders it utterly 
impossible, if no other difficulty was in the way, of repairing or 
renewing a part when the tint has been taken off. If it was possible, 
(which it is not,) to match the shade of color, the new part would 
soon change by exposure, and become darker than the surrounding 
portion. Let any person, however, attempt to match such a color, 
and bring them in close proximity, and it will soon be discovered that 
it is entirely out of the question. ¢ cannot be done. 


Natty Bumpo, one of Coorrr’s heroes in his novel of The 
Prairie, when out with his party on one of those vast fields of wav- 
ing grass covering the prairies of the far West, descried a wide 
expanse of lurid flames and smoke sweeping rapidly towards them, 
from which there appeared no avenue of escape. It came onward 
crackling and hissing, hiding the sky with the red glare of the fire 
and heavy pall of the smoke. A general consternation prevailed 
amid the little group, when Natty, taking his faithful rifle in his 
hands and snapping the trigger upon the priming by which he held 
some dry grass, soon saw it blaze up. ‘Touching it to the ground the 
flames spread around, soon forming a space upon which they could 
stand and view their own fire sweeping rapidly forward far away to 
meet the oncoming conflagration, and leave no material for it to feed 
upon in their vicinity. Natrry laughed quietly as he turned to his 
panic-stricken companions and exclaimed, “See the fire fight fire !” 
"Upon such principle, this invention may truly be said to be “ ink fight- 
ing ink,” and it affords a similar protection to those also who stand 
within the pale of its use. 

The simplicity of the iivention and its self-evident effectiveness, 
as well as the many satisfactory tests to which it has been submitted, 
manifest its entire success. It is certain that the many other methods 
so far devised have as yet failed to accomplish the entire purpose. 
Printed tints, for the reasons named, have not attained the end; and 
as this method is apparent in reason as a secure one, both against 
chemical agents or erasure by scraping, its merits entitle it to be 
regarded as a valuable means of detecting fraud and avoiding losses. 
It has been patented both in this country and in Europe under the 
auspices of a company organized for its manufacture and development. 
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THE PRODUCTION OF COAL IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Total tonnage over the previous crease or decrease 
for the year. year in tons. over previous year. 
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The production of anthracite coal in PENNSYLVANIA in 1872 was 
about 18,400,000 tons, being an increase of about 3,300,000 tons over 
that of the preceding year. The foregoing table will show the an- 
nual aggregate production of anthracite coal in PENNSYLVANIA since 
the beginning of the trade, and the yearly increase or decrease, and 
will be valuable for future reference. 


The largely increased production of last séason was all disposed 
of, however; the market was better during the past two months than 
at any other period of the year, and it is believed that the stock of 
coal on hand at the close of the shipping season of 1872 was no 
larger than that held at the close of the previous. year. The con- 
sumption: of 1872 may, therefore, be safely set down at more than 
3,000,000 of tons over that of 1871. In making an estimate of the 
consumption of the season of 1873, the following facts are relied 
upon to warrant the belief that the increase of demand above that of 
1872 will be very nearly as great as was that of last season over the 
previous year. 

First. The average annual increase during the last ten years has 
been about nine and a half per cent. of the consumption of the pre- 
vious year. 


Second. The great activity of the iron trade during the last 
twelve months has induced the erection of a larger number of new 
blast furnaces than were ever before put up in a single year. Nearly 
all of these new furnaces, which were in process of erection during 
the past year, will go into blast early in the coming season. In the 
regions dependent upon the roads and canals of the company for a 
supply of fuel there were, during the last season, sixteen new stacks 
being built, but five of which are yet in blast. Throughout all the 
iron districts of the country new furnaces are being erected, and it is 
believed that at least three-quarters of a million of tons of coal will be 
required during the present year to supply the demand of new iron- 
manufacturing establishments alone. 


Third. The extension of new railroads into the interior of the 
country, especially to the lake ports, which has been prosecuted with 
great activity during the last two or three years, has opened new 
markets for anthracite coal by introducing it into regions of country 
hitherto inaccessible, and where wood had been chiefly relied upon for 
fuel. The statistics of the trade show that for the ordinary purposes of 
domestic life it requires one ton of coal per annum for each member 
of the community using it as fuel, but where the centre of manufac- 
turing industry, or lake shipping ports are opened by new lines of 
railway, the consumption per inhabitant generally exceeds that 
quantity. 

Fourth. The very high prices of coal in ENGLAND will, it is be- 
lieved, induce the owners of steamships plying between Eurore and 
the Unrrep Srates to draw a larger proportion of the supply of 
coal for their vessels from America than they have heretofore ob- 
tained. 
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Fifth. The exceptionally low price in America during the past 
year has introduced coal in competition with wood into the districts 
where it never had been sent before, and it is well known that when 
the appliances for burning anthracite coal are once introduced, and 
the advantages of that fuel once understood, it is never displaced by 
any other. 


If the above facts justify the belief that nearly 3,000,000 of tons 
more coal will be required in 1873 than were sent to market in 1872, 
and if by twelve months of steady work during 1872 the increased 
production of coal over that of seven months’ work during the pre- 
vious year was only about 3,300,000 tons, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that it will be difficult to produce this year any quantity so 
greatly in excess of the demand as to depress the market to any con- 
siderable degree. Anticipating, therefore, a very large increase of 
trade, the managers have thought it wise to provide in time for its 
transportation, and it will be seen by reference to the statement of 
items added to capital account, that 1,000 eight-wheeled coal cars and 
472 eight-wheeled freight and passengers cars have been built at the 
car shops of the company and added to its rolling stock during the 
year; and should the demand require it, the company will be in a 
position to transport from 180,000 to 200,000 tons of coal per week 
during the coming season.—Philad. and Reading R. R. Report. 





AccipENts ON Raitways.—<According to Captain TyYLEr’s 
annual report on railway accidents to the Board of Trade, the num- 
ber of passenger journeys last year on railways in the Unrrep 
Krinepom was estimated at 375,000,000, and as the number of 
passengers killed from all causes beyond their own control was 12, 
this gives an average of one killed to every 31,250,000 passenger 
journeys. The statistics compare very mong ge | with preceding 

1€ 


years. In 1870 the passengers killed were 66, the journeys being 
336,545,000, giving an average of 1 in 5,099,000; in the four years 
ending 1869 the number killed was 91, the passenger journeys being 
1,177,646,000, giving an average of 1 in 12,941,000; in the five years 
1856-59 the number killed was 64, the journeys being 557,338,326, 
giving an average of 1 in 8,708,000; and in the three years 1847-49 
the number killed was 36, the journeys being 173,159,000, giving an 
average of 1 in 4,782,000. These statistics confirm what is otherwise 
known as to the remarkable freedom of English railways from 
accidents in 1871, but we fear that the present year will show a far 
less favorable result. Almost unconsciously the railway companies 
are doing all they can to postpone repairs during the present high 
range of wages and prices, and whether they are pushing this action 
too far or not, there is, to say the least, a singular coincidence in the 
crop of accidents which we now read of. We look for accidents when 
a strain is put on tokeep up high dividends, but the result is really 
more expensive to the shareholder than proper repairs would be, even 
at the present high prices. 
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ANNUAL LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


List of new works on Banking, Finance, Commerce, Trade, 
Political Economy, &c. 


* Those marked * are published in London. 
* * Those marked * * are public documents issued by order of the British Parliament. 


* Aleock, Colonel. Remarks upon some of the movements of the present time, 
as they affect the religious, political, and social progress of the nation. 8vo. 1s. 
Williams & Norgate. 

American Annual Cyclopedia, and register of important events o; the year. 
1871, embracing political, civil, military and social affairs; public documents ; 
biography, statistics, commerce, finance, literature, science, agriculture and 
mechanical industry. Vol. XI. 8vo. $5; sheep, $6; hif. Turkey, $6.50; 
Russia, $9. N. Y., D. Appleton & Co. 

* Australian (The) Hand Book and Almanack, and ~ ¢ and Importers’ 
Directory, for 1872. 8vo. with map, 1s. 6d., clo. 2s. and 2s. 6d. Gordon & Gotch. 
* Banking Almanac, Directory, &c., for 1872. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Groombridge. 

* Bartlett & Chapman’s Handy Book for Investors; comprising the rise, prog- 
ress, and present position of every species of investment. 2d edition. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. The Authors. 

* Bastiat, M. F. Provost Essays on Political Economy. (People’s edition.) 
Feap. 8vv. Is. 

* Beeton’s Hand Book of the Law relating to Debtors and Creditors, Compo- 
sitions, Liquidations and Bankruptcy. (Beeton’s Legal Hand Books.) 12mo. 
Is. Ward & Lock. 

* Berkley, Bishop. On Money. Being extracts from his celebrated “ Que- 
rist,” to which is added Sir John Sinclair on the Return to Cash Payments in 
1819, and Mr. Cobden on the Evils of Fluctuation in the Rate of Discount. 
8vo. sewed. 1s. Provost. 

Bigelow, M. M. Reports of all the published Life and Accident Insurance 
Cases determined in the American Courts prior to January, 1871. With notes to 
English cases. aw sheep, 820 pages. $7.50. Boston. 

* Blewert, Wm. Tables for Calculating the Value of the Public Stocks and 
Annuities. 7th edition. Square 16mo. 7s. 6d. Causton. 


Bliss, George. A Treatise on the Law of Life Insurance; with Chapters on Ac- 
eident and Guarantee Insurance. 8vo. $7.50. N. Y., Baker, Voorhis & Co. 

Brougham. Autobiography. 3 vols. 12mo. $6. New York, Harper. 

Brown, W. Thoughts on Paper Currency and Lending on Interest, as affect- 
ing the Prosperity of Labor, Commerce and Manufacture. 16mo. $1 Phila- 
delphia, J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

* Browne, W. A. The Merchant’s Hand Book of the Money, Weights and Mea- 
sures of all Nations, with their British equivalent. 2d ed. 12mo. 5s. Stanford. 

* Butt, I. A Practical Treatise on the New Law of Compensation to Tenants 
in Ireland. Royal 8vo. 25s. Butterworths. 

Byles, Sir John. The Sophisms of Free Trade and Popular Political Economy 
Examined. 12mo. $1.25. Phila., H. C. Baird. 
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Carey, H. C. The Unity of Law; as exhibited in the relations of Physical, 
Social, Mental and Moral Science. 8vo. $3. Phila., H. C. Baird. 

* Cobden Club Essays, second series, 1871-72. By Emile de Laveleye, Hon. 
Geo. C. Brodrick, W. Fowler, T. E. Cliffe Leslie, Julius Fancher, John Prince 
Smith, Joseph Gostick, J. E. Thorold Rogers, Hon. David A. Wells. 8vo. 15s. 
Cassell & Co. 

* Commercial (The) Law Annual for 1872. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Cate. 

* Copinger, W. A. Index to Precedents in Conveyancing, and to common and 
commercial forms. Royal 8vo. 28s. Stevens & Haynes. 

*Crump, A. The Key to the London Money Market. 4to. 12s.6d. Long- 
mans & Co. 


* De Aula, Hugh. New Theory of Poverty. 8vo. 6d. Williams & Norgate. 

Demond, W.C. Twenty-five Years’ Experience in Wool Carding and Spin- 
ning. 12mo. Springfield. 

Donnell, E. J. Chronological and Statistical History of Cotton. 8vo. $10. 
New York, 1872. 


Elder, William. Questions of the Day, Economic and Social. 8vo. $3. Phila., 
H. C. Baird. 


* Fawcett, H. & M. G. Essays and Lectures on Social and Political Subjects. 
8vo. $ 3.50. Macmillan & Co. 

* Fawcett,M.G. Political Economy for Beginners. 2nded.,18mo. 2s. Mac- 
millan & Co. 

Flanders, H. A Treatise on the law of Fire Insurance. 8vo, $7.50. Phila., 
Claxton & Co. 

_* Fothergill, Samuel. The Principles of Political Economy applied to the 
Wages Question: being a reply to articles by Mr. George Potter, in the “ Con- 
temporary Review,” on “ Strikes and Lockouts ; ” and an exposure of the popu- 
lar fallacies in relation to the distribution of wealth; of the mischievous action 
of the present policy of Trade Unions on themselves, its injustice and cruelty to 
Non-Unionists, and its ruinous effect on the trade of the country, etc., etc. 
12mo, sewed, 6d. Simpkins, M. & Co. 

Fox, Charles. Digest of the Laws of Partnership. 8vo. Sheep, $6.50. New 
York, Diossy & Co. 


Gazzam, Audley W. American and English Bankruptcy. Digest and Rules 
of Practice in the U. 8S. Courts of Bankruptcy, including the latest Bankrupt 
Laws of England and the United States. 2 vols. 8vo. $5. Albany, Little & Co. 

Gazzam, Audley W. Law and Practice of Bankruptcy in the U.S. ; the latest 
Amendments ; the latest English and American Decisions, together with Forms 
and Rules of Practice. 4thed. 8vo. Sheep, $6.50. Albany, Little & Co. 

Gilbart, James W. A Practical Treatise on Banking, with six new chapters. 
8vo, pp. 600. Sheep. $5. New York, 1873. 

* Gilmour, J. A Commercial Guide in Bankruptcy and Liquidation under the 
Bankruptcy Act, 1869. 8vo. 6s. Longmans & Co. 

* Great Industries (The) of the United States; being a Historical Summary 
of the Origin, Growth, and Perfection of the Chief Industrial Arts of this Country. 
Including Personal Sketches of the men who best Represent its Inventive 
Genius and its Mechanical Enterprise, by Horace Greeley, J. B. Lyman, Leon 
Case, Edward Howland, John B. Gough, Rev. E. Edwin Hale, Philip Ripley, 
Albert Brisbane, F. B. Perkins, and other eminent writers. Illustr. 8vo. $ 3. 
Leather, $3.50. Hartford, J. B. Burr & Hyde. 

Green, Duff. How to pay off the ‘National Debt, regulate the value of money, 
maintain stability in the values of property and of labor. 12mo. $1.50. Phila., 
Claxton & Co. 

* Guide to Employment in the Civil Service. The System of Open Competi- 
tion, and officers and salaries in the various departments, with an introduction 
by J. W. Morrell. 12mo, 2s. 6d. Cassell, P. & G. 
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Hansen, L. G. Comparative Tables of U. S. Bonds and other American secu- 
rities between New York, London, Paris, Frankfort, Berlin, Hamburg, Am- 
sterdam, Brussels, and Antwerp. 4to. $10. New York. 

Hare and Wallace, American Leading Cases on Mercantile Law. 2 vols. 8vo. 
$15. New York. 

Haswell, C. H. Book-keeping by double entry, designed for the counting- 
house, schools and private instruction. 2vols. $5. New York, Appleton & Co. 

* Hatherton, Lord. Memoir and Correspondence relating to Political Occur- 
rences in June and July, 1834. 8vo. 7s. 6d. London, Longmans, G. & Co. 

* Hiley, Richard. A compendium of European Geography and History. Con- 
taining a description of every country in Europe; Physical, Political, Industrial, 
Social, and Historical; for the upper and middle classes of schools, and students 
for competitive examinations. 12mo. 3s. 6d. Longmans, G. & Co. 


Hilliard, Francis. The Law of Contracts. .2 vols. $15. Phila., Kay & Bro. 


* Holyoake, G. J. Self Help by the People. The History of Co-operation in 
Rochdale. Part 1, 1844 to 1857, Post 8vo. Sd. 1s. Trubner & Co. 

Homans, I. S. The Coin Book. Comprising a history of coinage; a synopsis 
of the mint laws of the United States ; statistics of the coinage from 1792 to 1870; 
list of current gold and silver coins, and their custom-house values; a dictionary 
of all coins known in ancient and modern times, with their values; the gold and 
silver product of each State to 1870; list of works on coinage; the daily price 
of gold from 1862 to 1871; with engravings of the principal coins. New York, 
Banker’s Magazine. 

Homans, I. S., and Wedgwood W. B. A New Manual for Notaries Public and 
Bankers; including a summary of the law and principles of commercial paper. 
The law of indorsement, negotiability, demand and protest, and the history of 
bills of exchange: with recent decisions of the United States Supreme Court, and 
of the courts of the several States in reference to bills and notes, and new decisions 
of 1871. To which is added a summary of the law of each State as to the rate of 
interest and to damages on protested bills of exchange, with the latest forms 
of protest and notices of protest. 8vo. Muslin, $5. Library sheep extra, $ 6. 
Law calf extra, $7. New York, 1872. 

* Houghton’s Mercantile Tables. New edition, carefully revised by J. 
Aspin. 8vo. Bd. 21s. J. Turner. 

* Income Tax (The). A Review of its history, and reasons for its repeal. To 
which is added a reprint of a pamphlet, “ Resist, or be Ruined.”’ Originally pub- 
lished in 1816. Post 8vo, sd. Longmans, G. & Co. 

* Jackson, G. The Check Journal, upon the Principle of Double Entry, com- 
bining the advantage of the Day Book, Journal and Cash Book; forming a com- 
plete system of booking. 14th edition. 8vo. 5s. Withindex. E. Wilson. 

Kelley, Wm. D. Speeches, Addresses and Letters on Industrial and Financial 
Questions. 8vo. $3. Phila., H. C. Baird. 


Kennedy, John P. Political and Official Papers. 12mo. $2. N. Y., Putnam’s, 
Sons. 

Kerr, Wm. Williamson. A Treatise on the Law and Practice as to Receivers 
appointed by the Court of Chancery ; with notes and references to American 
authorities. By George Tucker Bispham. 8vo. $4.50. Phila., Kay & Bro. 

* Legg, R. How to prevent Monetary Panics by Reform in Banking. 8vo. 
Is. E. Wilson. 

* Levi, Leone. History of British Commerce and of the Economic Progress 
of the British Nation. (1763 to 1870.) 8vo. $8. New York, Scribner. 

: rom § J.P. A. A popular guide to matters relating to the Income Tax, the 
Inhabited House Duty, and the Land Tax. 12mo. Sd. 1s. E. Wilson. 

* Low Wages and Long Hours, their Cause and Cure. By a Cheshire Man. 
12mo. Sd.2d. Simpkin. 

McElrath, T. A Dictionary of Words and Phrases used in Commerce. 8vo. 
$7. New York, Taintor Bros. 
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* Macleod, Henry Dunning. The principles of Economical Philosophy. Being 
wa edition of the Elements of Political Economy. 2 vols. Longmans, 

. & Co. 

McPheeter’s New and Improved Interest Tables. $1.25. Phila., Lippincott. 

McPherson, Edward. A Hand-book of Politics for 1572. Being a Record of 
Important Political Actions, National and State, from July 15, 1870, to July 
15, 1872. 8vo. $2.50. Washington. 

* Maertens, A. H. Silk Tables ; showing the cost of silk per pound avoirdu- 
pois, and Kilo, as purchased in Japan, and laid down in London and Lyons, cal- 
culated with various rates of charges, and at different rates of exchange per Mex- 
ican dollar. Shanghai, June, 1871. Fol. 30s. Wilson. 

Mann, Chas. A. Paper Money, the Root of Evil. An examination of the cur- 
rency of the United States, with practical suggestions for restoring specie pay- 
ment without robbing debtors. 12mo. $1.50. New York, Appleton. 

* Martin, Fred. The Statesman’s Year Book for 1872. A statistical and histor- 
ical account of the States of the Civilized World. A manual for Politicians and 
Merchants. Cr. 8vo. $3.50. Macmillan & Co. 

Merchants and Banker’s Almanac (The) for 1872. 8vo. $2. Banker’s Maga- 
zine Office. 

Mill, John Stuart. Principles of Political Economy, with some of their applica- 
tions to Social Philosophy. New ed. 12mo. $2.50. Boston, Lee & Shepard. 

Monitor, Post Office (The), Banking and Shippers’ Guide. 4to. $4. New York 
E W. Bullinger. 

Morris, Isrrel W. The Duty on Coal, being a few facts connected with the 
Coal Question, which will furnish matter for thought to the friends of American 
Industry. 8vo. pp. 31. Phila., H. C. Baird. 


* Owen, Hugh. The Poor-Rate Assessment and Collection Act, 1869. With 
Introduction, Notes and Index, together with the Small-Tenements Rating Act. 
6th ed. 8vo. 2s. Knight & Co. 


Parliamentary Publications of Great Britain: 


* * Annual Reports of Inspectors of Mines, for 1870. With plans. 3s. 
King. 

* * Annual Statement of the Navigation and Shipping of the United King- 
dom, for 1871. 3 parts. Is. 11d. King. 


* * Board of Trade. Return relating to the establishment of the Board of 
Trade, the departments, functions, several names of officers, salaries, &c. 6d. 
P. S. King. 

* * China. No.2. Commercial reports from Her Majesty’s Consuls for 1870. 
8vo. Is. P.S. King. 

* * Commercial Reports from Secretaries of Embassy. No. 2 of 1871. Cot- 
ton and Woolen Manufactures of Bavaria, Emerald Mines of Muzo, Colombia, 
Denmark. Woolen Manufactures of Greece. 8vo. 5d. King. 

* * Commercial Reports by Secretaries of Embassy, &c., No. 3. 8vo. 5d. 
P. S. King. 

* * Commercial Reports from Her Majesty’s Consuls, No. 1. Argentine Re- 
public, Belgium, Chili, Colombia, Denmark, (West Indian Islands), France, 
Germany, Greece, Italy, Persia, Peru, Portugal, (Cape Verdes), Russia, Spain, 
Sweden and Norway, Tunis, Turkey, United States, Venezuela. 8vo, 2s. 8d. 
P. 8S. King. 

* * Commercial Reports from Her Majesty’s Consuls, No. 2. 8vo. 2s.4d. 
King. . 

* * Commercial Reports from H. M. Secretary of Embassy, &c., No. 1, 1872. 
Argentine Confederation, finance ; Belgium, coal statistics; France, commerce 
and finance; Greece, obstacles to material progress; Netherlands, trade and 
shipping; Switzerland. 8vo. 6d. King. 
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* * Colonies. Correspondence with the Australian Colonies, relating to pro- 
posals for Inter-Colonial tariff arrangements. 8d. P. S&S. King. 

* * Consular Conventions. Reports on the subject of Consular Conventions, 
with copies of Consular Conventious between foreign powers, and extracts from 
treaties between Great Britain and foreign powers, relative to the admissions of 
Consuls into their respective dominions, their duties, &c. 4s. 3d. P. S. King. 


* * Consular Establishments. Reports relative to British consular estab- 
lishments, and the duties which H. M. Consuls are called upon to perform, 
with statistics showing the state of British commercial interests. Part I. 3s. 
4d. King. 


* * East India. Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Government of India, 
for 1370 and 71, and estimate of the revenue, expenditure, and cash balance for 
1871-2. 1s. King. 

* * East India. Papers relating to the administration of the income tax in 
India. sd. King. 

* * East India. Papers respecting forest conservancy, Part 2. Madras, tea 
in Kangra, botanical gardens at Ootacamund, Chinconas, sketch map of forests, 
conservancy in France, Casurina plantations, relative merits of Malabar and 
Burmah teak, forest administration in South of Europe, forest code in France, 
elephant breeding. With maps, &c. 5s. 6d. P.S. King. 

* * East India. Report relating to forest conservancy. (Reports on various 
forests of India, vegetation of the Andaman Islands, supply of timber and fuel 
for railways, Chincona plantations, teak planting, iron-wood forests of British 
Burmah.) Part 1 continued, with maps, &c. 14s. King. 


* * Fiji Islands. Correspondence relating to the annexation of the Fiji 
Islands to the Colonies, with report on their trade and social condition. 10d. 
King. 

* * Finance. Account for 1871-2. 9d. King. 

* * Inland Revenue. Supplement to the 14th annual report. 8vo. 4d. King. 

* * Japan. Commercial reports for 1870-71. 8vo. 8d. King. 

* * Letters Patent. Report of inquiry into the law and practice and the 
effect of grants of letters patent for Inventions, with evidence, &c. 2s. 2d. 
King. 

* * Manufactures and Commerce. Consuls’ reports, 1872, No. 3. (Austria, 
Brazil, Denmark, Ecuador, France, Germany, Greece, Italy, Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Portugal, Russia, Spain, Turkey, United States, Venezuela.) 2s. 3d. 
King. 

* * New Zealand. Papers relative to the progress and present condition of 
the Colony of New Zealand. 5d. King. 

* * Partnership. Report of Committee on the Practicability of a Registration 
of Trade Partnerships, with evidence. 1s. 8d. King. 

* * Report from Her Majesty’s Secretaries of Embassy, &c., of foreign coun- 
tries. No.2. Austria-Hungary, cotton trade ; Denmark, finance, &c.; France, 
customs and navigation returns, Jan. and Feb., 1872; Persia, trade; United 
States, finance and commerce. 8vo. 6d. King. 

* * Trade Marks. Reports relative to legislation in foreign countries on the 
subject of. svo. 6d. King. 


Perry, J. W. A Treatise on the Law of Trusts and Trustees. 8vo. Law sheep, 
$7.50. Boston. 

Poor, Henry V. A Manual of the Railroads of the United States in 1872; show- 
ing their mileage, stocks, bonds, traffic, earnings, expenses and organization; 
with a sketch of their rise, progress, influence, etc. svo. $5. New York. 

Putnam, G. P. The World’s Progress. A Dictionary of Dates; being a Chro- 
nological and Alphabetical Record of Essential Facts in the History of the world 
and the Progress of Society from the Creation to the present time, 1872. 12mo. 
$3.50. N. Y., Putnam’s Sons. 
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Railroads and Telegraphs. Annual Report of the Commissioners of Railroads 
and Telegraphs for the year 1870. 2 vols., prepared by Geo. B. Wright. Royal 
8vo. Columbus, Ohio. 

Raymond, Rossiter W. Mines, Mills and Furnaces of the Pacific States and 
Territories. An account of the condition, resources, and methods of the Mining 
and Metallurgical Industry in those regions, chiefly relating to the precious 
metals. A sequel to “ American Mines and Mining.’”’ 8vo. $3.50. New York, 
J. B. Ford & Co. 


Redfield and Bigelow. Leading and Select American Cases in the Law of 
Bills of Exchange, Promissory Notes and Checks ; arranged according to subjects, 
with notes and references. 8vo. $7.50. Boston, Little, Brown & Co. 

Richardson, Wm. A. Practical Information concerning the Public Debt of the 
United States, with the National Banking Laws for Banks, Bankers, Brokers, 
Bank Directors and Inventors. 8vo. $2. Washington, Morrison. 

Ruskin, John. Munera Pulveris, or Letters on Political Economy. 12mo. $1. 
New York, Wiley. 

* Salaman, 8S. A Practical Treatise on Liquidation under the Bankruptcy 
Act, 1869. Post 8vo. 10s. Stevens. 

Schem. A Universal Statistical Table, containing area, form of government, 
head of government, population, expenses, debt, paper money, amount of circu- 
lation, standing army, navy, merchant vessels, imports, exports, chief produce, 
coins and their gold value, weights and linear measures, liquid measures and 
grain measures, railroads, telegraphs, capital and principal cities of all countries, 
on the basis of Hubner’s Statistical Table. Ed. by Prof. Alex. Schem. 5c. 
N. Y., Brinckerhoff. 

* Seyd, Earnest. The London Banking and Bankers’ Clearing-house System. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. Cassell. 

* Simmonds, P. L. Science and Commerce, their influence on our manufac- 
tures ; a series of statistical essays and lectures describing the progressive discov- 
eries of science, the advance of British commerce, and the conditions of our prin- 
cipal manufactures in the 19th century. 12mo. $3. Scribner. 

Skinner, Orrin. Issues of American Politics. A discussion of the principal 
questions incident to the governmental polity of the United States, embracing 
the subjects of civil service, force legislation, amnesty suffrage, the centralization 
of power, our money and currency, the public debt, the national banking system, 
reconstruction, the constitutional amendments, tariffs, taxation, protection, and 
free trade, and other important topics. Cr. 8vo. $2.25. Phila., Lippincott. 

Sullivan, Sir Edward. Protection to native industry. 8vo. $1.50. Phila., 
Baird. 

Stewart, Andrew. The American system. Speeches on the tariff question and 
internal improvements. 8vo. $3. Phila., H. C. Baird. 

* Taylor, George. Table showing of tithe rent charges for 1872. 8vo. Sd. 
Shaw & Sons. 

* Temple, J. A. Prussian and French moneys reduced to English standard. 
l2mo. Sd. 2s. 6d. 

The Metallic Currency of the United States. 8vo. $1. New York, Van Nos- 
trand 

Townsend, Calvin. A compendium of commercial law, analytically and topi- 
cally arranged. 8vo. $5. N.Y. 

Towers. Premium tables for buying and selling gold, bonds and stocks ; show- 
ing the premium on any sum from one dollar to ten thousand dollars. 12mo. 
$2. 

United States. Duties on imports, 1872. Revised, corrected and enlarged by 
Lewis Heyl. 8vo. $3. Washington, Morrison. 


——- General orders in bankruptcy. New rules of the U. S. Supreme 
Court. Officialed. 8vo. Pap., 25c. N. Y., Baker, Voorhis & Co. 


Ninth census of the U. S.; statistics of population. 4to. 391 pages. 
1872. 
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United States. Statistics of agriculture. 4to. 366 pages. 


Statistics of wealth, taxation and public indebtedness. 4to. pp. 65. 
(Government Pub.) 

Tariff and internal revenue law, (approved June 6th, 1872), to- 
gether with the acts of which it is amendatory, and a full alphabetical table of 
the U. S. tariff, also a table of internal taxes, a copious analytical index, and full 
sectional notes. Compiled by Horace E. Dresser. 8vo. $1; pap., 50c. N. Y., 
Harper. 

Tariff, or rates of duties payable on goods, wares and merchandise 
imported into the United States of America, in conformity with the Act of 
Congress of June 6th, 1872. Arranged by E. D. Ogden, late chief entry clerk, 
Custom House, Port of New York. 8vo. New York. 


Walker, Amasa. (LL. D.) The Science of Wealth. A manual of political 
economy, embracing the laws to trade, currency and finance. Condensed and 
arranged for popular reading and use as a text book. Student’s ed. 12mo. 
$1.50. Phila., Lippincott. 

Wells, David A. (LL. D.) The recent financial, industrial and commercial 
experiences of the U. S.A curious chapter on politico-economic history. (Fi- 
nancial economic series, No. 1). 8vo. Paper, 25c. N. Y., Goodsell. 


* White, W. Insurance Register, 1872. Containing, with other informa- 
tion, a record of the yearly progress and the present financial position of British 
Assurance Associations, and table. 1s. Layton. 

* Yeats, John. The growth and vicissitudes of commerce from B. C. 1500 to 
A. D. 1789. An historical narrative of the industry and intercourse of civilized 
nations. Post 8vo. 5s. Virtue & Co. 

. The natural history of the raw materials of commerce. 2d and rev. 
ed., with geography. Post Svo. 5s. Virtue & Co. 

: The technical history of commerce; or, skilled labor applied to pro- 
duction. Newed. Post 8vo. 5s. Virtue & Co. 

* Young, John. The royal exchange table of marine insurance, for the use 
of brokers, &c. Post 8vo. Sd. 2s. Wilson. 


ADDENDA. 


* Bartholomew, John. Atlas of the British Empire throughout the world, 
with Explanatory and Statistical Notes. 4to. Red, 3s. 6d. Philip. 


* Browne, W. A. The Money, Weights and Measures of the Chief Com- 
mercial Nations of the World, with their British Equivalents. 4th edition. 
12mo. Is., ls. 6d. Stanford. 


* French Customs Tariff, and Treaty of Commerce and Navigation (Alpha- 
betically arranged), as concluded between Great Britain and France, Nov. 5th, 
1872; and a Table of French Moneys, Weights, with their Equivalents in Eng- 
lish. 2d edition. 12mo. Is. Letts. 


* Greenwood, Thomas. Cathedra Petri. A Political History of the Great 
Latin Patriarchite. Book 14. From the Death of Innocent III to the Dawn of 
the Reformation. 8vo. 9s. Dickinson. 


** Parliamentary. East Indies. Report and Evidence of the East India 
Finance Committee. 8s. P.S. King. 


* Robson, George Young. A Treatise on the Law of Bankruptcy. With an 
Appendix, comprising the Statutes, Rules, Orders, and Forms. 2d edition, 8vo. 
34s. Butterworths. 

* Technical, Industrial and Trade Education. A Manual of Recent and 
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THE BULLION PRODUCT OF 1872. 


REVIEW OF THE YEAR. 
From the Mercantile Gazette of San Francisco. 


BuLuion PRODUCTION. 


The value of all the refined and base bullion, including ore of the 
precious metals, being the product of the regions west of the Missouri 
River, passing through WeELLs, Farco & Co’s Express during the 
year 1872, amounted, as appears by the statement of their agent, to 
$ 62,236,913. This must fall considerably short of the entire amount 
of these values produced, as less than $20,000,000 were so trans- 
mitted on California account, whereas the entire yield of this State 
must have been several millions more. NEVADA is accredited with 
$ 25,548,811, though that State must have produced at least twenty- 
seven or eight millions. Uran sent through the express ores and 
bullion to the value of $3,521,623. The Salt Lake papers claim that 

* the Territory produced $ 10,000,000, though this is probably an over- 
estimate, seven or eight being near the mark. Estimating a like pro- 
portional increase for the other countries named, the total yield of 
bullion for the year must have approximated $80,000,000. Assuming 
this to be nearly correct, we may safely count upon a production of 
nearly $ 100,000,000 for the current year, certain authorities setting 
the amount at a somewhat higher figure. We shall clearly add several 
millions to the CALIFORNIA quota, while Nevapa is talking of 
$ 35,000,000, twenty for the Comstock alone; and it is not probable 
that Urau would like to be set down for less than ten or twelve mil- 
lions and. may possibly aspire to a much larger sum. A hundred 
millions is at any rate a very moderate computation for the whole 
country west of the Missouri. As the net profits on the product of 
1872 exceeded those of the year before, so will accruing gains on the 
production of this be in still greater excess of those realized last year. 


TREASURE EXports. 


The treasure exports from San Francisco for 1872 and the past 
two years have been as follows, exclusive of shipments through 


United States mail : 

1870. 1871. 1872. 
To New York $ 13,443,295 .... $ 8,057,279 -- 4,055,565 
To England 9,790,631 sian 3,184,841 mime 2,262,302 
To France 190,408 peda ae 
i 5,496,856 Pee 3,443,208 a 7,476,862 
1,383,669 wei 738,412 habe 10,212,949 
255,497 ae 115,146 isan 56,679 
2,422,782 1,714,458 meen 5,266,075 


$ 32,983,140 $ 17,253,347 $ 29,330,435 


SO tee 


eae 
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The comparative description of exports of treasure by the above 


table were as follows : 
1870. 1871. 1872. 


Ole BOG. ..:cccese $ 8,345,549 $ 3,566,535 ---- $11,910,565 
Silver Bars 11,968,477 8,663,944 shag 7,913,391 
Gold Coin 9,131,923 3,028,100 Per 7,888,620 
Mexican Dollars. -. 3,492,606 1,872,184 enti 1,427,441 
Gold Dust 30,801 37,514 saat 37,007 
Legal Tender. 13,284 Z sta 

Silver Coin 500 85,070 acd 153,412 


Totals $ 32,983,140 $. 17,253,347 $ 29,330,436 


The following table shows the value and destination of treasure 
shipments from San Francisco during the past sixteen years, from 
1857 to 1872, inclusive : 

Years. Eastern Ports. England. China. Panama. Other Ports. Totals. 

1857.. .$35,581,778 ..$9,347,743 .$ 2,995,264 . $410,929 .. $ 692,978 .$ 48,976,692 
1858.. .. 35,891,286 .. 9,265,739 .. 1,916,007 .. 299,265 .. 175,779 .. 47,548, 026 
1859.. .. 40,146,437 .. 3,910,930 .. 3,100,756 .. 279.949 |. 2027390 .. 47,640,462 

1860.. .. 35,719,296 .. 2,672,936 .. 3,374,680 .. 300,819 .. 258,185 .. 42,325,916 
1861.. .. 32,628,011 .. 4,061,779 .. 3,541,279 .. 849,769 .. 95,920 .. 40,676,758 
1862.. .. 26,194,035 .. 12,950,140 .. 2,660,754 .. 434,508 |. 392,324 .. 42,561,761 
1863.. .. 10,389,330 .. 28,467,256 .. 4,206,370 . 2,503,296 |. 505,667 .. 46,071,920 
1864.. .. 13,316,122 .. 34,436,493 .. 7,888,973 .. 378,795 .. 686,888 .. 56,707,201 
1865.. .. 20,583,390 .. 15,432,639 .. 6,963,522 . 1,224,845 .. 1,108,832 .. 45,303,297 
1866.. .. 29,244,891 .. 6,532,208 .. 6527287 .. 511,550 |. 1,548,457 .. 44,364,393 
1867.. .. 23,355,903 .. 5,841,184 .. 9,081,504 .. 372.152 .. 8,075,149 .. 41,676,722 
1868.. .. 21,468,800 .. 5,312,979 .. 6,193,995 .. 640,000 .. 1,898,621 .. 35,444,395 
1869.. .. 12,459,813 .. 11,841,812 .. 6,487,445 .. 658,182 |. 5,839,865 .. 27,287,117 
1870.. .. 13,443,295 .. 9,790,631 .. 5,496,856 .. 255,497 .. 3,996,861 .. 32,983,140 
1871.. .. 8,057,279 .. 3,184,842 .. 3,443,209 .. 115,146 .. 2,452,871 .. 17,253,347 
1872.. .. 4,055,565 .. 2,262,302 .. 7,476,863 .. 56,680 . 15,479,026 .. 29,330,436 


Totals $ 362,485,181 $165,311,543 $81,592,764 $8,791,782 $38,259,813 $656,151,083 


CoMBINED Exports. 


The combined exports, treasure and merchandise, exclusive of 
Overland Railroad, during the past twelve months, as compared with 
the same time in 1870 and 1871, were as follows: 

1870. 1871. 1872. 
Treasure Exports $ 32,983,140 -.. $17,253,347 .. $29,330,436 
Merchandise Exports ..--.- 17,848,160 .. 13,951,149 .. 23,793,530 


—————— Pe 


$50,831,300 .. $31,204,496 .. $53,123,966 


TREASURE Propvuct, Imports, ETC. 


The receipts of Treasure from all sources, through WELLS, Farco 
& Co’s Express, during the past twelve months, as compared with 
the same period in 1871, have been as follows : 


1871. 1872. 
From Northern and Southern Mines $ 35,608,385 .. $28,000,270 
Coastwise, North and South 7 Oe ao 2,477,978 
Imports, Foreign 4,108,724 .. 8,060,412 


Totals $ 42,962,540 .. $38,538,660 
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Tuer Proptuct or SIxTEEN YEARS. 


In sixteen years CALIFORNIA has added to the world’s wealth, in 
coin and bullion, through the port of San Francisco, the enormous 
amount of $656,000,000, in round numbers, and wholly exclusive of 
what has been carried by individuals. A country capable of such 
stupendous achievements must command the attention of business men 
in all parts of the globe. We shall close this short retrospect with 
the assurance that up to the middle of January, 1873, everything 
indicates a continuance of the high prosperity we have experienced 
throughout 1872. It is a fact that cannot be gainsaid or distorted that 
no land under the sun presents so many inducements for immigration. 
Labor of every description receives a higher reward in this State 
than anywhere else. The cost of tilling the soil is from fifteen to 
twenty per cent. less than in the Western States, and the profits of 
our farmers are far larger. The average to each depositor in our 
savings banks is nearly three times more than is placed to the credit 
of depositors in the most thriving institutions of New England. Own- 
ers of British vessels are disturbed to know with what they shall load 
their ships seeking this port for grain freights. If they will but fit 
up their between decks for passengers, as they formerly did in behalf 
of AUSTRALIA, and bring them here at low rates, they will probably 
find a quick solution of the problem. 





FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL SUMMARY FoR 1872. 


While many other sections of our own favored land have been 
subjected to sharp trials and discouraging vicissitudes, and portions of 
other countries have been desolated by floods, storms and pestilence, 
the Pacific Coast has enjoyed a degree of prosperity unsurpassed by 
that of any former year. The various industries of this side have 
flourished and progressed, have been extended and improved. Com- 
merce has been largely increased, and all lines of domestic production 
been augmented in the most gratifying manner. Our harbor has been 
visited by 3,695 vessels, with an aggregate tonnage of 1,240,376 
registered tons, and bearing the flags of all maritime nations, including 
that of Japan. Foreign demand for our unparalleled crop of wheat 
was active and sustained. By reason of deficient tonnage at the 
commencement of the harvest season, and the unusual requirement 

or shipping all over the world, freights were at one time higher than 
ever before experienced in CALIFORNIA, and the amount of money 
paid to market our domestic products was very large, while the price 
paid to vessels for importing merchandise reached the high figure of 
$ 5,334,665. Probably not less than twelve millions were expended 
as freight money during the year. With such a statement to contem- 
plate it is certainly strange that no greater efforts have been put forth 
to build and own a merchant fleet with which to transact at least a 
fair proportion of our growing maritime commerce. Our treasure 
exports for 1872 reached $29,330,435, exclusive of what was for- 
warded through the United States mails. The Sub-Treasurer 
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transferred $7,150,000 to banks, and sent East $2,000,000. The 
movement of coin to interior points amounted to over $ 18,000,000, 
while the receipts from the interior and coastwise were in the neigh- 
borhood of only $8,000,000. ‘The value of our merchandise exports 
was $ 23,793,530, or nearly $10,000,000 more than in 1871. 


Stock Sates aT San Francisco, Four YEARs: 


Year 1869.. $ 69,089,000 Year 1871.. $ 127,887,000. 
« 1870... 51,186,000 * 1872.. 189,193,000. 


The foregoing table is very suggestive, demonstrating, as it does, 
the immense volume of stock transactions in this city. It also indi- 
cates that out of a population of about 170,000 souls, a very large 
proportion must have engaged in stock operations to a considerable 
extent. The month of April, 1872, was particularly noteworthy for 
the amount involved, the excitement at that period having reached its 
highest pitch, good stocks selling far above their intrinsic value, as 
they do nearly always, while wild-cat shares floated into California 
Street with the force of a tidal wave, and buried many beneath its 
widespread flow. 


WEALTH OF NEw STATES. 


The estimated bullion product of Nevapa for the last year is 
between $22,000,000 and $23,000,000. The product for the first 
nine months is set down at $17,814,176. The increase in bullion 
produced over the preceding year is about $4,000,000. The same 
authority estimates the product for the coming year at $26,000,000. 

A writer in the Salt Lake Tribune shows that there are two hun- 
dred and seventy-seven miles of irrigating canals in Uran Territory, 
and that the assessed value of property in 1872 was $ 17,590,560, or 
more than five millions more than was taxed in Nevapa. UTAuH, 
with more wealth and nearly double the population, remains a Terri- 
tory, while Nevapa for many years has been raised to the dignity of 
a State, and has had the reflected glory of Senator Nyx and other 
shining political lights. 

If WyomrnG.is added to CoLoravo Territory that will be the next 
to ask admission into the Union. UTAH, we presume, is destined to 
stay out in the cold until the Mormon question is settled. In the 
meantime the development of wealth in that Territory will be one of 
the marvels of the times. 
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CAPITAL AND ENTERPRISE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


INVESTMENTS OF THE YEAR 1872. 





According to elaborate tables communicated to the London Times 
by Messrs. SpackMANn & Sons, brokers, the accumulations of capital 
thoughout Great Briain continue very heavy every year, and con- 
tribute largely in fostering mercantile, manufacturing and financial 
schemes, on a most extended scale. This firm contributes a copious 
list of new enterprises started in the year 1872, and of additional 
capital supplied to former undertakings. 

The capital authorized for new companies amounts to sixty millions 
sterling, of which 44 millions have been offered for subscription, and 
the deposits thereon amount to fourteen millions. The analysis shows 
the number of and capital required for each class of companies. The 
larger proportion are manufacturing, trading, and mining companies. 
Out of a total of 234 companies there are 88 manufacturing and 
trading, with a total capital of 16 millions; 81 mining, with a total 
capital of 8 millions; and 10 banking, with a capital of 124 millions 
sterling. 

The new issues of capital in behalf of previously existing compa- 
nies amount to 313 millions, of which the amount actually called up 
is 233 millions. 

The foreign loans negotiated in London for the year 1872, amount 
to 227 millions nominal capital, and the amount actually called up, to 
95 millions. Included in this is the French National Loan of 160 
millions, (454 millions called up) which was not all issued in ENGLAND. 

The extensive accumulations of a single year are, in part only, 
illustrated by the following analysis of two hundred and thirty-four 
companies organized mainly through the aid of London capital. There 
were, no doubt, numerous other organizations for banking, manufac- 
turing, insurance, telegraphs, &c., besides the following : 


ANALYsIS OF NEw CoMPANIES IN THE YEAR 1872. 


No. 0 Capital =. Capital 

ginniin cutaient: ofored. Deposits. 
Manufact’g& Trading 88 -.. £ 16,210,000 .. £ 12,327,170 -.. £ 3,809,044 
Banking Companies. 10 -- 12,520,000 .. 8,100,000... 1,010,000 
Mining - «ae sa 8,195,000... 6,281,900 .. 2,596,375 
Financial = - 8 ..@ S008 .. 4,840,000 .. 2,695,000 
Shipping “ - 6 .. 3,850,000 .. 3,300,000 .. —_1,112,500 
Railway sg ar es 5,813,500... 2,961,000 .. 917,850 
Gas “ a @& ws 2,300,000 .. 1,620,000 .. 362,500 
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Telegraph Compan’s. “s 1,855,500... 1,336,000 525,200 
Water = a 1,535,000... 1,135,000 350,500 
Insurance * ak 1,050,000 .. 900,000 182,500 
Tramway - ‘i ma 975,000 .. 735,000 7 171,000 
Asphalt & Paving. -. bah 150,000... 150,000 75,000 

a 60,000 .. 60,000 24,000 
Miscellaneous _ 685,000 .. 435,000 172,750 


Totals... 234 .. £60,199,000 .. £44,181,070 .. £ 14,004,219 


The contributions of fresh capital in behalf of seventy previously 
existing companies for the year, were twenty-three millions sterling, 
of which the major part were railways; viz :— 


ANALYSIS OF NEw CAPITAL To Existinc CoMPANIES. 


Capital Capital 

offered. called up. 
Railway Companies £ 22,641,300 .. £ 17,951,558 
Financial ™ 4,450,000... 3,555,000 
Insurance 2s 1,170,000... 495,000 
Telegraph « 1,090,000... 603,500 
Manufacturing & Trading 768,455. 266,423 
Mining Companies 607,880 .. 520,995 
Banking - 320,000 .. 257,500 
Hotel i” 39,000 .. 34,125 
Miscellaneous “ 800,000 .. 160,000 


Totals £ 31,886,625 8 £ 23,844,101 


In addition to the contributions of sixty millions for new organ- 
izations, and twenty-three millions for old ones in GREAT BRITAIN, 
the enormous sum of ninety-five millions sterling was raised for new 
loans to foreign nations. The following is an analysis of the loans 
negotiated. 


New Foreign Loans NEGOTIATED IN THE YEAR 1872. 


Amount of 

Loans. Issue Price. Stock. Paid up. 
Argentine, 6 per cent 5 : £ 1,225,000 .. £ 931,000 
Arkansas, 7 per cent i 487,125 .. 316,615 
Bolivian, 6 per cent i “ 1,700,000 ‘ 1,156,000 
Boston City, 5 per cent ¢ . 400,000... 300,000 
Canada (Quebec), 6 per cent 100,000 100,000 
Costa Rica, 7 per cent 8: ars 2,400,000 1,968,000 
French National, 5 per cent = 160,000,000 ‘ 45,600,000 
Hungarian, 5 per cent ; 3,000,000 . 2,430,000 
Massachusetts, 5 per cent. --. ; 443,500 .. 412,455 
New York City, 6 per cent ‘ 3,375,000 3,121,875 
Ottoman, 9 per cent 11,126,200 10,959,307 
Paraguay, 8 per cent 5 5 2,000,000 1,400,000 
Peruvian, 5 per cent 15,000,000 11,625,000 
Russian, 5 per cent ‘ 15,000,000 13,350,000 
Spanish, 3 per cent 10,625,000 743,750 
Washington City, 6 per cent ¢ 900,000 787,500 


. £:227,781,825 _. £ 95,201,502 


The numerous negotiations and enterprises of the year were ac- 
companied by numerous fluctuations and panics, whereby the rates of 
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interest ranged at one time over seven per cent., while at other 
periods the rate was reduced to three per cent. 


Statement showing the fluctuations in the value of money during the 
year 1872. Amount of bullion held by the Bank of England, notes in 
circulation and reserve, and price of consols at date of each alteration 
of bank minimum rate of discount :— 


Minimum Bank Bullion held Notes held Price of 

Rate of Discount. by the Bank. by the Public. Reserve of Notes. Consols. 
Jan. Ist, Bank Rate 

stood at 3 per cent. 

from Dee. 14, 1871. £ 24,636,575 ..£ 25,645,410 ..£ 13,991,165 .. — - 
April.4, 3} per cent... 21,760,815 .. 26,022,035 .. 10,738,780 .. 92% 33 
April 11, 4 per cent... 20,830,275 .. 26,011,470 .. 9,818,805 -. 
May 9, 5 per cent 20,330,715 .. 25,860,780 .. 9,469,935 .. 
May 30,4 per cent... 20,632,055 .. 24,908,940 .. 10,723,115 .. § 
June 13, 34 per cent... 22,105,980 .. 24,864,285 .. 12,241,695 .. 
June 20, 3 per cent... 22,884,230 .. 24,994,050 .. 12,890,180 .. 
July 18, 3} per cent... 22,145,500 .. 26,165,235 .. 10,980,265 .. 
Sept. 18, 4 per cent... 21,439,605 .. 25,785,765 .. 10,653,840 
Sept. 26, 44 per cent... 21,038,625 .. 25,690,830 .. 10,347,795 
Oct. 3, 5 per cent 20,624,405 .. 27,134,755 .. 8,489,650 .. 
Oct. 10,6 per cent... 19,734,460 .. 26,651,960 .. 8,082,500 .. 
Nov. 9,7 per cent.... 19,151,480 .. 25,830,180 .. 8,321,300 .. — 
Nov. 28,6 per cent... 21,999,515 -. 24,614,945 .. 12,384,570 .. 923 
Dec. 12,5 per cent... 22,451,795 .. 24,410,560 .. 13,041,235 .. 91f gx.d. 


The variations in the bank rate of discount were fourteen in num- 
ber during the year 1872; the lowest rate being 3 per cent., on June 


ht | Bb | ee | Oto Nb hope ee oer 


20, and the highest 7 per cent., on November 9. 


THE PHILADELPHIA CLEARING HOUSE. 


Aggregate Operations from March 22, 1858, to January, 1873. 


THe Oxrartne-HousE ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA was 
organized January 15, 1858, and commenced operations March 22, 
the same year, 

Mr. Joseru B. MircHELL, now deceased, was President of the 
Association from March, 1858, till September 5, 1868. Mr. JosErH 
PATTERSON, of the WESTERN NATIONAL BANK, was made President 
of this Association in January, 1869. Mr. THomas Rosrns, of the 
PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK, is President of the BoaRD oF 
PRESIDENTS. 

The present officers of the Clearing-House Association are as 
follow : 

President, JoserpH Partrerson, President of the WuxsTERN 
NationaL Bank. Secretary, Witt1AM H. RHAwy, President of 
the NaTIoNAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 

41* 
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CLEARING House CoMMITTEE.— Chairman, CHARLES H. RoGeErs, 
President TraDEsMEN’s NationaL Bank; Epwin M. Lewis, 
President FARMERS AND MEcHANICS’ NATIONAL BANK; THOMAS 
Smita, President Bank NortH America; BensAMIN B. ComEeys, 
Vice-President and Cashier PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL Bank; 
GEORGE PHILLER, Vice-President First Nationat BANK; JAMES 
V. Watson, President ConsoLipaATION NATIONAL BANK. 
CoMMITTEE OF ARBITRATION.—Chairman, DANTEL B. CUMMINS, 
President GrrARD NATIONAL Bank; ExisAn DALLET?T, President 
Penn Nationat BANK; Witit1AmM GumMeERE, Cashier NATIONAL 
BANK OF THE NortHERN Liperties; Greorce M. TrovuTMAn, 


President 


President 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK; 
President CoMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK; 
SOUTHWARK NATIONAL BANK. 


James L. CLAGHORN, 


Francis P. STEEL, 


CLEARING-HovseE Depositrory.—The FARMERS AND MECHANICS’ 


NATIONAL BANK. 


March 22 to Jan. 
One year to Jan. 
. Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 


, 1859 
1260 
1861 
1862 

, 1863 

, 1864 
1865 
1866 

, 1867 
1868 

, 1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 


, 1873 


OPERATIONS OF 


Exchanges. 
$ 663,707,303 
1,026,715,542 
1,099,817,007 

771,071,475 

965,684,302 
1,285,910,085 
2,037,729,220 
1,908,500,018 
1,765,682,747 
1,641,019,118 
1,740,641,117 
1,856,079,822 
1,803,941,184 
2,165,245,830 
2,004,469,537 


- $ 22,736,214,314 


The largest exchange in any one day was January 3, 1872, viz: 
$ 12,951,548. 


FIFTEEN 


Manager, GEORGE E. ARNOLD. 


YEARS. 


Cash 
Balances. 
$ 44,773,131 
64,213,066 


72,395,749 .. 
69,863,049 


82,874,087 


115,969,363 .. 
148,180,902 .. 
160,897,767 .. 


156,401,271 


161,698,267 -. 


165,289,731 


160,057,524 .. 
163,481,564 .. 
191,840,918 .. 
194,554,050 .. 


-- $ 1,955,490,440 


Average Dail 

Bachan vy 

$ 2,742,592 
3,322,704 
3,559,278 
2,511,656 
3,125,191 
4,188,632 
6,594,592 
6,257,377 
5,732,736 
5,327,984 
5,651,464 
6,026,233 
5,856,822 
7,007,268 
6,486,956 


MANvuFACTURES.—According to the ninth census, the number of 
manufactories in the Unrrep STaTEs in the year ending June 1, 1870, 
was 252,148, with 40,191 steam engines, having 1,215,711 horse power, 


and 51,017 water wheels, having a horse power of 1,130,416. 
average number of hands employed was 2,053,988. 


The 


The amount of 


capital invested was $2,118,247,069, and of wages paid $ 775,621,593. 
The value of the materials used was $ 2,488,291,952, and the value 


of productions $ 4,232,625,892. 


Of the production, New York 


returned $ 785,194,651, and PENNSYLVANIA $ 712,178,944. 
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RESUMPTION OF SPECIE PAYMENT. 


SUGGESTIONS BY A NEw YORK BANKER. 


47 Exchange Place, New York, January 22, 1873. 
Hon. Tuomas W. Ferry, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: The bill of the Finance Committee, presented by Senator 
SHERMAN, is perhaps the most practical step towards specie payments 
yet proposed. As a contribution to the current discussion of the sub- 
ject, permit me to suggest one or two points referred to in our recent 
eonversation. 

The bill in section 2 removes the limit of circulation of National 
banks. Banks now in existence are, therefore, to be allowed to in- 
crease their circulation by depositing government bonds, and new 
banks are to be authorized whenever applied for. 


The suggestion that I make is, that banks wanting currency be re- 
quired to subscribe for a new five per cent. bond as the basis of circula- 
tion, and pay for same in legal tenders at par, and that the Secretary 
ef the Treasury be required to cancel and destroy all legal tenders 
so paid in to him, with no power to reissue them. 


This course would be a step towards specie payments, by reducing 
gradually the amount of greenbacks, which would make resumption 
a thing more easily compassed. The retirement of legal tenders in 
this manner would not produce the money pressure which other forms 
of contraction entail, because for every greenback retired a National 
bank-note would be set afloat. This would not be a process of infla- 
tion. It would be a transferring of the currency from one form into 
another. 


The question whether a National bank-note is not as great an im- 
pediment to resumption as a legal-tender note almost answers itself. 
A bank-note is payable in legal tenders or coin, and if the government 
reduces its currency and thereby increases its power to resume, it 
brings nearer the day of resumption by the banks. A bank-note rep- 
resents property in existence pledged to the bank for the payment of 
the note, but a legal tender represents a war debt, arms, clothing and 
powder wasted, or wages paid, and is only good, not in itself, but be- 
cause its issuer—that is, the government—is in good credit. A legal- 
tender note is a confession of weakness on the part of the government, 
while a National bank-note is a legitimate medium of exchange, called 
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into existence by the demands of trade. So that the substitution of a 
bank-note for a legal tender is a conservative move, and in every way 
desirable and beneficial to the country. 

It is in this way that the country can grow up, as the expression is, 
to the amount of currency afloat. 

If this plan of retiring greenbacks, as bank currency is put out, 
should prevail for any length of time, we can easily imagine that it 
would happen that the increase of banking capital throughout the 
whole country would absorb a large portion of the present legal tenders, 
and that a time would come when the five per cents. would be paid for 
in coin by banks who would not be able to find legal tenders in the 
market. By this plan an agency would be set at work which sooner 
or later would effect resumption, and in a perfeetly quiet and unobtru- 
sive manner. The process would be gradual, for there is no warrant 
to expect any large and sudden increase of banking capital, and it is 
best that it is so. It the exchange of greenbacks for National bank- 
notes is gradual, it would be attended by no upheaval of values and 
credits. It would go on without reference to the price of gold, and 
and would regulate the price of gold rather than be regulated by it. 
But as surely as the country increases in wealth and banking capital, 
so surely would resumption come. 

Another suggestion is, that while the banks are relieved from the 
duty of keeping reserves, they should be required to retain their gold 
interest and not sell it. This would work in the same direction as the 
other provision in reference to the retirement of greenbacks by the 
government. While the government would be lessening its outstand- 
ing promises to pay, the banks, by hoarding gold, would be increasing 
their ability to pay their promises. This course would gradually 
withhold gold from export, and yet not in such quantitiés as to 
affect trade. The gold so accumulated could be used in various ways, 
so that the interest on it would not be lost. The amount on hand 
would prove a powerful adjunct in promoting specie payments, and 
would make the transition easier by increasing the number of gold 
transactions. 

Thus in the course of a few years the banks would find that nearly 
all the legal tenders had disappeared, but their own vaults would be 
full of gold. 

It remains to be said that the fixing of a time for resumption of 
specie payments is not so logical a method of procedure as to set at 
work those agencies which will, in their own time, bring about such a 
result. Therefore, the principles are what should engage us, and not 
a legal enactment, for that will not bind the laws of trade. 


I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 
"THEODORE GILMAN. 
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742 Fluctuations of the New York Stock Exchange. [March, 


FLUCTUATIONS OF THE N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE, 
NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1872, AND JANUARY, 1873. 


Monthly Report, Compiled by THoMas DENNY & Co., 
Stock and Bond Brokers, 39 Wall St. 


(Continued from page 663, February No.) 


STOCKs. Nov., 1872. , Dec., 1872. | JAN., 1873. 
Lowest, Highest, | Lowest. Highest. | Lowest. Highest- 


S. Six per cts. of 1881, Coupon Bds. 1164 -. 1174) 1178 .. 118 | 1144 .. 1194 
‘ Five-Twenty of 1862, “ 111g .. 113 | 4124 .. 1138] 112% .. 1158 
: 1264, 101g .. 1134) 1128 .. 1134/1134 .. 1154 
“ “ 1865, “6 112 1134/1124 .. 1134| 1138 .. 1168 
“ “ 1865, New, “ 114g .. 1154/1915 .. 1168] 1123 .. 1158 
*" . 1867, - 114 .. 116$ |} 115% .. 1174] 1138 .. 116% 
« “ 1868, «“ 1148 .. 115%) 1153 .. 1163] 1138 .. 117 
‘* Ten-Forty Coupon Bonds..... 107% -. 1084 | 108% 109% | 109% .. 1158 
“ Five per cent. of 1881........ 110 .. 111 {111 .. 1114/1122 .. 1153 
“ Six per cent. Currency........ 1134 .. 1144/12 .. 1133 | 1: 24 .. 1154 
Tenn. Six per cent. Bonds, Old a 2S ae 824 | 794 .. 823 
“ « “New 734 .. 764| 76 .. 83 | 794 . B24 
Virginia Six percent. Bonds, Old.. .. «. «- | @ .. 4B] «2 «2 < 
“ New. Oe cc. SE xs a oe a ae 
iis ti a Consol.. - 544 .. 56 54 .. 60 54 .. S64 
N. Carolina Six per ct. Bonds og «. 36 | 4 «2 3 | SBR... < 
New.. a as ke Ip ee oe GL EE me 
- Special Tax 133... 144) 13 .. Me} 10 .. 
S. ©. Six per ct. Bds. Jan. & July... 234 -. 26 | 22 .. 24%] 214 .. 
<< April & Oct... 25% .. DW | 2 «. BW | WD .. 
a Six per cent. Bonds S .. Sb) 08 .. SS | See .. 
Canton Company of Maryland 100 2. 106 101g .. 107 | 1004 .. 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Co.... 115 .. 1174] 116% -. 120 1154 ne 
Consolidated Coal Co. of Maryland. 43. .. 483| 47 .. 48 
Quicksilver Mining Company 44 .. 484) 43 .. 48% 
Preferred 52 .. 574) 53 .. 564 
Mariposa Mining C sompany a... <= 
5g Preferred 13 .. 434] 24... 3 
Western Union Telegraph Co 5g -. 82h 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company... 83% -. 953 -- 89% 
Adams Express Company 9 - & | RE .. & 
Wells, Fargo & Co. Express Co.... § . & ; os 
American Merchants’ Union Express «. Sip] Gy .. 
United States Express 2 .. 7%; 79 .. S825 
N. Y. Cent. and Hudson River R. R. § .. 964; 954 .. 100 
Erie Railroad, Common ee 24 .. 62% 
- i -. 744 80 
Harlem Railroad, Common Shares. 111 .. 116$/113 .. 1183 
Reading Railroad Shares..-........ ee Ms. Ge, aa 
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. : Nov., 1872. | Dec., 1872. | JAN., 1873. 
STOCKS. Lowest. Highest. | Lowest, Highest. | Lowest. Highest. 


N.York & New HavenR.R.Shares.. -- -- -- ox, oe oe | <0 
Michigan Central Railroad Co 1134 .. 1154)114§ .. 117 |104 .. 110 
Lake Shore & Mich. Southern R.R.. 86% -. 954) 938 .. 964) 913 -. 97 
Panama Railroad Company Shares... 180 -. 143 | 124 .. 183 |125  .- 130 
Union Pacific Railroad “1. 32h... 308) 368 -. 384) 34 -. 394 
Illinois Central Railroad “ .. 219 .. 1273|125 .. 129 |120 .. 164 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh R.R.‘‘Gtd. 86} -. 90 | 874 -. 894) 89 903 
Col., Cinn. & Ind. R.R... 88 -. 914) 90 -.. 98 898 .. 93% 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R.R. 105 .. 1114| 109 .. 115 | 1094 .. 1143 
. Burlington & Quincy “ 182 .. 185 (137, .. 188 | 114 1384 
. & Alton Railroad dees 108 .. 113 |110 .. 1134) 112} .. 115 
<i Pret. 10 «(.. 193 (093... TS eC. TS 
> a Nor thwestern R.R. Shares 80 .. 190 6814 .. 88 80% .. 84 
«“ “ “ Pref, 83% .. 958| 844 -. 914| 872 -. 92 
Del., Lackawanna & West.R.R.Co. 94 .. 99 | 91 .. 96 | 98° -. 1014 
Pitts’ gh, Ft. Wayne & Chic.,Guar. 92 .. 949) 93 -. 94 913 .. 933 
Toledo & Wabash R.R. Co. Shares. 664 .. 77$| 69 .. 75%| 714 -- 75% 
= a Oy ey, | ar er = 
St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute R.R. 
a oe ees eee wail a 
Ohio & Mississippi R.R. Co. Shares 42. .-. Ig -- 485 -- 493 
Hannibal & St. Joseph no. * ae 33 5S ae -- 498 -- 503 
“« Pref, 48 .. { 52 .. 70 
Milwaukee & St. Paul R.R. Shares .. 56%), 538 .. S559] § -- 544 
= Pret. = ae S 2: oa - 794 
iets Hartford & Erie R.R. Shares <= at a... - 
Col., Chic. & Ind. Cen. R.R. Shares ee 33... 374; 36§ -. 418 
Dubuque & Sioux City Railroad.. - -s chee ee ae ae 
New Jersey Central Railroad Shares a0 100... 10: 34 -- 1054 
Morris & Essex Railroad Shares... 914 -. 923) 894 -- 4... 91g 
N. Y. Central Six p. ct. Bds. of 1883 89 .. & 904 .- 924 -- 934 
Erie First Mortgage Bonds of 1868. -- 102 | 101 .. 102 -- 1013 
Long Dock Bonds a 903 .. 934 - 
Mich. Southern Sinking Fund Bonds a | LO0F .. 102 - 104 
ns Seven p.ct.2d Mtge. 95. .. a 3s 8 -- OS 
Central Pacific Ist Mortg: ge Bonds 993 .. 100% .. 1024 - 102 
Union - B6 88% .. 914) 85 88 
“i “Land Grant Bonds. « Th .. 77% .. 794! - 80 
a ** Income Bonds ae. 80 .. 82% 834 
Alton & Terre Haute Ist Mtge. Bds. - 1003 .. 101 | 98 - 100 
. G4 “ Pest. ¢ sue oe 873 .. 90 | 8 - 89 
23 . ** Ine ome Bds. an eo .. Bhs . 81 
Belleville & So. Ill. 1st Mtge. 8 Be =. =. <= 9% .. %6 a 
Chic. & N. W.Consol’n S. F. Bonds 93 .. 93 | 89% .- 924) 924 
ig “Ist Mortgage Bonds. - ais 98 .. 99 
Cleveland & Tol. Sinking Fund Bds. 24 .. 1024) 1024 .. 1034} 
a & Pittsb’gh Consol’n Bds. 92 .. 9 ee 
- 53 Second Mtge. -. -- 100 .. 100 
e - Third - a Ss .. BS 
- Fourth “ 834 .. 8 864 .. 864) 
Chic., Rock Isl’d & Pac. 7 p. ct. Bds. = 1024 .. 104 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Ist Mortgage 914 .. 913) 93 .. 94 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain R.R. Bds. 92 .. 92 | 944 .. 964) 
Col. »Chic.& Ind. Cen. Ist Mtge.Bds. 868 .. 8 865 .. 884) 
«“ “ od oe 724 .. 734) 73 .. 73} 
Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw Ist, E.D. ani os Pr: 
” Ist,W.D. 873 .. 88 SS .. 4 
% sy 2a.WD. & ns 2) 68 4.” CO 
Cedar F ‘alls & Minn. Ist Mtge. Bds. -. -. -- | 81 .. 
Boston, Hart. & Erie Ist Mtge. Bds. ne 434 .. 
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THE DAILY PRICE OF GOLD AT NEW-YORK. 


(Continued from page 660, February No.) 

The following Monthly Table shows the lowest and highest premium daily on 
gold at New York, in the month of January, 1873, compared with the same period 
in the years 1868-72. The figures in full-face denote the lowest and highest 
quotations of the month: 


1 l l | 

Jan. | 1873. 1872. | 1871. 1870. 1869. | 1868. 
| | nde 

Wednesday| Holiday. Holiday. | Sum. Holiday. Holiday. | Holiday. 

2|/Thursday.-| 11} 124, 94 9%/|Holiday. | Sum. | 349 354 334 338 


3\Friday ....|NN§ 113] 9 94! 108 10%) 198 204) Sum. | 334 34 
Saturday ..| 11g 114} 9 98/9} 109) MOE 192) 35 354) 33R 344 
5\Sunday.| Sun. 94 94) 104 108| 198 20 B48 354) Sum. 
Monday ..| 11% 8% 98) 103 10%| 203 20%) 34% 354) 34% 354 
7|Tuesday ..| 118 Sun. 108 10§) 214 21% 35§ 35§) 354 374 
f |Wednesday| 114 9 =98] Sun. 21% 23 | 34% 354) 364 37% 
9/Thursday ..| 124 8% 98) 108 107) Sam. | 354 358] 35% 36R 
10\Friday ....| 124 8g 9 | 10§ 108) 22 234; Sun. | 37 37% 
11|Saturday ..| 124 $i 83] 10% 114] 213 224) 35§ 359) 378 384 
12)Sunday.| Sun. 8g 6 | 10% 11 22 «224 354 354) Sun. 
13|Monday .. .| 12 10 11 | QUA 218) 354 35%) 384 404 
14/Tuesday -.| 10g 10%] 214 21%) 364 364) 40% 424 
15|Wednesday| Sun. 214 212) 364 364) 38h 40% 
16| Thursday . . | 103 103) Sun. 364 368) 394 404 
17|Friday ..--} 104 10%] 218 218, Sum. | 384 393 
18|Saturday -.- ‘ 104 10%| 21g 21%) 35% 364) 384 38% 
19 Sunday.) 8 8% 9] 104 10%} 214 218) 35g 35%] Sun. 
20|Monday ...} 15 ‘ 10g 10%] 21 214) 354 354) 37% 398 
21\Tuesday ..| 1 ‘ 108 10$| 203 21 | 35g 35%] 38% 393 
22|}Wednesday) 1: 3B] ¢ g Sun. | 204 20%) 358 35%/ 39 394 
23)/Thursday..| 13: : g 103 108) Sun. 354 364) 39§ 404 
24|Friday ....| 13§ : : 9 | 108 10%) 20% 21g; Sum. | 40 403 
25|Saturday ..| 13§ r ¢ 94; 108 108) 21 214) 364 368 | 393 404 
26\Sunday.| 8 9 94| 105 10%) 213 22 | 364 36%) Sun. 
27|Monday ...| 133 98 94| 108 10%] 214 224) 364 363/ 408 414 
28)Tuesday...| 13: Sun. | 10} 103) 21 219) 36§ 36g) 41 415 
29| Wednesday} 13: 98 10 | Sum. | 214 214) 368 368) 418 413 
30/Thursday -.| 1: d 94 93%) 108 114) Sum. | 36§ 364) 404 41 
31|Friday ....| 1: ‘ 93 204) 11 EBE4| 214 212) Sum. | 404 409 
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MONTHLY PREMIUM ON GOLD AT NEW-YORK, 1867-72. 





DATE. 1867. 1868. | 1869. 1870. 1871. | 1872, 


a a | 
January ...| 32 37% | 334 424 | 34g 36% | 198 234 | 104 114| 8% 
February ..| 354 40§ | 398 44 | 30% 364 | 15 214 | 10% 124 

33g 408 | 37h 418 | 304 104 16 | 108 118) 
323 41% | 379 408 | 318 343 | 114 158 | 104 113 

34, 38% | 394 404 | 348 133 154] 11 124 

368 389 | 398 413 | 37 398 | 10% 143 | 113 134 

38 40% | 404 454 | 34 114 22% | 11$ 138 

39f 428 | 434 50 | 314 268 | 143 22 11g 134 
September .| 40% 46§ | 414 454 | 334 624 | 12$ 163% | 12$ 158 | 
October ....| 404 45% | 33} 408 | 284 313 | 114 144] 114 15 
November..| 374 414 | 324 37 | 214 28% |10 134 | 108 128 
December..| 33 37% | 344 369 | 19 24 104 119 88 10% 134 


For the daily price of goid from January, 1862, to December 1871, see the Banker's Almanac, 
for 1872 
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SPECIAL DEPOSITS. 


A Lancaster paper, alluding to the recent robbery of bonds from 
the LANCASTER BANK, says most of them belonged to depositors 
who had placed them there for safe keeping, and that the loss to the 
bank, it is thought, will not be more than $1,700, it not being re- 
sponsible for the bonds deposited with it. This responsibility depends 
very much on circumstances. On the face of the matter the bank is 
undoubtedly liable for every dollar of money or valuables that it can 
be shown it received from its depositors and has not returned or made 
good in value. Any circumstances changing this wera Jacie re- 
sponsibility, it behooves the bank to show; if it acknéwledges that it 
has received any amount of valuables, but ought not to be required 
to return the same, it should explain why. It is no sufficient answer 
that valuables are keld by the bank without direct money considera- 
tion for the service, and that, therefore, non-responsibility is to be in- 
ferred. There is consideration generally in some shape. The banks 
do not reecive and hold everybody’s box of valuables, but usually only 
those of their customers and depositors, who requite the obligation in 
the profits of their business intercourse with the bank. The banks 
holding box deposits ought to take pay for the service and risk, or 
not receive them at all. There is the less excuse for this accommo- 
dation at bank now than formerly, for there are several companies 
whose especial purpose it is to safely keep at a very low charge all 
such deposits. Besides, the Comptroller of the Currency has formally 
-alled attention to this matter, and expressly denied the right in any 
national bank to receive and hold boxes and bundles on deposit. If 
there is no responsibility on the part of banks in such matters, few 
sareful men would be willing to entrust their valuables to them, 
especially if the officer was thought to be so careless as to open his 
vault and safe to all out-of-doors, and then turn his back on any 
depredator who might choose to enter, as is reported was the case on 
the oceasion of this Lancaster bank robbery. The losses by robberies 
of boxes belonging to individuals from banks and other institutions 
in our own city, as well as elsewhere, show carelessness quite as 
great as that reported at Lancaster, and, all things considered, should 
prove a caution to banks as well as to depositors. The boxes are 
the bait that in most cases provoke the assault on the banks robbed. 
The bank’s own funds are not always a sufficient inducement to bur- 
glars, who closely count chances, to incur the risk.—Phila. Ledger. 


Tne Corron Cror or 1872.—Over 2,500,000 bales have already 
been brought to market ; about half a million of bales are now stored 
in the shipping ports; while nearly a million and a half have been 
shipped to EvRoPE. 
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The Case of Bowles Brothers. 


THE CASE OF BOWLES BROTHERS. 


On the 6th February, the case of Mr. Ropert BowLeEs came up 
before the Recorder’s Court, London, by whom Mr. BowLEs was 
released. The Recorder remarked, 

CHARLES BowLEs was the founder, and superintended other of the 
establishments, as well as that in London; and there being a claim 
by the London house against the Paris house of £ 54,000, and against 
the Boston house of £80,000, it was probable that the establish- 
ment here had been dragged down by losses incurred by the other 
houses. Under these circumstances, if he were to sum up the case, 
he would not be able to find any evidence against the defendant 
on which to lay*stress. It was one of those cases on which he 
could not ask the jury to draw any inference of guilt, and he there- 
fore did not think there was any necessity for troubling them with 
the case. Under these circumstances, although he deeply regretted 
the great wrong that had been done to the prosecutors, he held that 
it was not a case to go to the jury. 


The jury then formally returned a verdict of not guilty, and the 
defendant was discharged. 


Tue Case or Bowtes Broturers & Co.—The first meeting of the 
creditors of NATHAN APPLETON took place February 18, before 8. 
Laturop THORNDIKE, register in bankruptcy, Boston, Mass., and 
resulted in the choice of FraAnKLIN H. Srory as assignee. Mr. 
Henry J. STEVENS appeared in behalf of the creditors of BOwLEs 
Brotuers & Co., and stated that he had obtained the adjudication of 
that firm as bankrupts; that he claimed that NarHAN APPLETON was 
a general partner of BowLes Broruers & Co., and his estate ought 
to be appropriated to the benefit of the general creditors of the firm. 
With that object, he moved to adjourn the first meeting to March 18, 
at the United States Court-room; at that time he would be ready to 
present claims against Mr. APPLETON as a general partner of BOWLES 
Brotuers & Co. Ordered accordingly. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—JOHN L. MARTIN, late teller of the NATIONAL BANK OF 
CHESTER VALLEY, at Coatesville, Pa., who, last October, was discovered to have 
purloined $26,000 of the funds of the bank, was tried at West Chester on the 29th 
January. Against him were found thirty true bills for embezzlement of sums 
of money at different times. Three charges were brought against him; one for 
general embezzlement, one for larceny of $4,000 worth of bonds, and one for 
keeping false accounts. The prisoner pleaded guilty to the charge of larceny. 
The prisoner made a statement of the causes which led him to commit the crime 
of which he was charged. 





Banking and Financial Items. 


BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


New York.—Mr. Dewitt CLINTON ELLIS, of Monroe County, has been nom- 
inated and confirmed as Superintendent of the Banking Department of New 
York, as successor to Hon. D. C. HOWELL. 


New York.—Mr. SAMUEL T. Brown was, on the 13th of January, elected 
President of the BOWERY SAVINGS BANK, New York, by the trustees, in place 
of the late THOMAS T. JEREMIAH. 


New York.—F¥. D. TApPeN, Ep. F. DE LANCEY and Tuomas P. CuMMINGs, 
a Committee duly appointed by the Corporators of the MUTUAL TRUST INSTITU- 
TION OF THE Crry OF NEW YORK, to receive subscriptions to its capital stock, 
give notice, pursuant to the act of incorporation of said company, that they will 
open books and receive subscriptions on the 20th day of February, 1873, at the 
BANK OF THE METROPOLIS, corner of Broadway and Sixteenth street. Sub- 
scriptions will also be received at the banking house of WM. ALEX. SMITH & 
Co., No. 40 Wall street. 


New York.—At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the HANOVER NATIONAL 
Bank, held in January, WILLIAM H. Scott was elected President, vice WIL- 
LIAM H. JOHNSON, who declined a re-election after. Mr. JoHN T. BANKER 
having resigned the Cashiership to accept another position, GEORGE W. PER- 
KINS, late Assistant Cashier of the IMPORTERS AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK, 
was elected Cashier. Mr. JOHNSON has resigned the office of President of this 
bank, after nineteen years’ faithful service in that capacity. He commenced his 
business life as a bank clerk, and was promoted through the various grades to 
Paying Teller, Cashier, and President. His friends will be glad to know that 
he has accumulated a competence without indulging in speculation—the bane of 
so many bank officers and clerks—thereby setting an example that should be 
more generally followed. He remains in the Board as a Director, and his old 
associates have addressed to him a complimentary letter. 


CALIFORNIA.—The Mint building, at San Francisco, makes good progress; it 
has now been three and a half years in building, and has cost so far $900,000. 
The pillars for the portico are up, and the steps will be finished in a few weeks. 
There are now about seventy men employed, and the complete institution 
will have cost $1,500,000. The leading objection is the distance at which it is 
located from the business part of the city; but when it is completed, very 
extended operations may be anticipated. The production of silver is rapidly in- 
creasing, and if a market for it can be made in CHINA or JAPAN in the shape of 
dollars, with perhaps a Chinese inscription stating the fineness and value, an 
immense amount of work will be cut out for the new Mint, not only in making 
the dollars, but in coining the gold necessarily separated from the coined silver. 


Stockton.—The First NATIONAL GOLD BANK OF STOCKTON, (No. 2077), 
was organized in January, with a capital of $100,000, limited to $200,000. 
FRANK STEWART is president and HENRY H. HEWLETT, cashier and general 
manager. They offer to make collections and transact a general business on 
favorable terms. Their New York correspondents are the First NATIONAL 
BANK and the PHENIX NATIONAL BANK. They refer also to the NATIONAL 
GOLD BANK AND TrusT Co., San Francisco, and to,the Atlantic Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., New York. (See their card in BANKER’S MAGAZINE. ) 


GeorGIA.—The City NATIONAL BANK OF GRIFFIN, Spalding County, (No. 
2075), was organized in January, with a capital of $30,000, limited to $50,000. 
President, GILMAN J. DRAKE; Cashier, J. G. RHEA. 
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ILLinois.—The First NATIONAL BANK of Moline has increased its capital 
to $150,000, with a present surplus of $25,000. President, F. M. GouLp; 
Cashier, JOHN S. GILLMORE. Their New York correspondent is the IMPORTERS 
& TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 

Chicago.—Mr. M. D. BUCHANAN, Cashier of the COMMERCIAL NATIONAL 
BANK OF CHICAGO, has been elected vice-president of the MANUFACTURERS’ 
NATIONAL BANK of that city: and is succeeded as cashier by Mr. GEORGE 
L. OTts, hitherto assistant cashier. 


INDIANA.—The business of the CITIZENS’ BANK of Richmond, INDIANA, is 
consolidated with that of the RICHMOND NATIONAL Bank, which will occupy 
the banking house of MORRISSON, BLANCHARD & Co., which firm is dissolved. 
Mr. CHARLES F. COFFIN remains president of the RICHMOND NATIONAL BANK, 
and Mr. ALBERT H. BLANCHARD, (of the late firm), is cashier. Their New 
York correspondents are WINSLOW, LANIER & Co., Pine Street. The bank has 
a capital of $230,000, and surplus fund $ 105,000. 


INDIANA.—At the annual meeting of the VINCENNES NATIONAL BANK, in 
January, Mr. WILSON J. WILLIAMS was elected president, in place of Mr. JouN 
Ross who declined further service. Mr. WILLIAMS is succeeded as cashier by 
Mr. F. H. Ross. 


Iowa.—The MONTICELLO NATIONAL BANK, (No. 2080), was organized in 
February, at Monticello, Jones County, Lowa, with a capital of $ 50,000, limited 
to $ 100,000. President, S. C. LANGWORTHY; Cashier, Joun C. DUER. 


Kansas.—Chanute is the name of the city located at the junction of the Mis- 
souri, Kansas, and Texas Rivers, and the Leavenworth, Lawrence, and Galveston 
Railroads in Neosho County, KANSAS; formed by the consolidation of the towns 
of New Chicago and Tioga, in January, 1573. 


Emporia.—The First NATIONAL BANK or Emporia, KANSAS, offers its ser- 
vices for the collection of paper in that State and further west. Their corres- 


pondents are NorruruPe & Cuick, New York; the FourrH NATIONAL Bank, 
St. Louis; the MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK, St. Louis; the First NATIONAL 
BANK of Kansas City, Mo. (See their card on the cover of the Banker’s Magazine. ) 


Paola.—Mr. J. E. THAYER succeeds Mr.’ J. 3. HOBSON as president of the 
First NATIONAL BANK OF PAOLA, Kansas. Mr. F. M. SHAW remains cashier; 
Mr. C. A. LEIGHTON, assistant cashier. Their New York correspondents are 
Messrs. BROWN, WADSWORTH & Co. 


Atchison.—The ATCHISON NATIONAL BANK, (No. 2082), was organized in 
February, at Atchison, Atchison County, KANsas, with a present capital of 
$50,000, limited to $100,000. President, JouNn M. Prick; Cashier, MILTON 


BARRATT. 


KenTucKky.—Mr. Henry A. GRISWOLD, the successor of Mr. VIRGIL 
McKNIGut, as president of the BANK OF KENTUCKY, died at Louisville in 
December last. He was a son of the Right Reverend ALEXANDER VLIET GRIS- 
WOLD, and was born in Bristol, R. E., July 5, 1811. He did not pursue a regular 
course at any college, but studied different subjects under whatever teachers 
were thought most capable of teaching them. He afterward received an hon- 
orary diploma from Harvard University. The last school which he attended was 
the Round Hill school, under the charge of Geo. BANCROFT. He removed to 
Lexington, KENTUCKY, about 1829, having been appointed tutor in Transyl- 
vania University. When the doors of the University were closed, he was 
engaged as assistant teacher by the Rev. B. O. PEERS. In 1834 he came to 
Louisville, and established a school which was very successful. In 1837 he 
became a partner of JoHN P. MorToON, in the business of bookselling, and he 
continued to be a member of the firm till 1857. He was afterward elected one of 
the directors of the BANK GF KENTUCKY. After the death of Mr. BULLEN he 
consented to act as cashier, and he retained this office till the appointment of 
Mr. BARRETT. He was then urged to accept the office of president of the bank, 
which, with great reluctance, he consented to.do. He was engaged in the per- 
formance of his duties in the bank when stricken by the hand of par 
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LOUISIANA.—The HIBERNIA NATIONAL BANK OF NEW ORLEANS, (No. 2086), 
was organized in February with a capital of $500,000. President, PATRICK 
IRWIN ; Cashier, JAMES J. TARLETON. ‘This bank is successor to the HIBERNIA 
BANK OF NEw ORLEANS, under the same officers and a State charter. 


MAINE.—Governor PERHAM was inaugurated January 2, and delivered his 
annual message. The present State debt is $7,187,900. If no extraordinary 
appropriations are made this winter, the State tax for 1873 can be reduced five 
mills on the dollar, being a decrease of $170,000 from the State tax of 1872. He 
advocates the raising of the public schools toa higher standard, so that private 
schools and academies may become unnecessary. ‘The message notes with 
pleasure the rapid revival of industrial interests, especially shipbuilding. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—Mr. FRANK C. MERRILL was in January last appointed 
cashier of the WARREN NaTIONAL BANK of Peabody, Mass., in place of Mr. 
FRANCIS BAKER, resigned. Mr. Lewis ALLEN remains president. 


ASSOCIATION OF BANKS FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF COUNTERFEITING.—The 
annual meeting of this association was held in February at the” BosToN 
CLEARING House, and the following-named persons were elected a Board of 
Managers for the ensuing year:—BENJAMIN E. Bates, ABNER I. BENYON, 
CHARLES R. HALL, LEMUEL GULLIVER, ALMON D. HopGes, WILLIAM HYDE, 
Lire BALDWIN, JOHN A. APPLETON, CHARLES K. VICKERY, S. W. STICKNEY, 
P. C. HOWLAND, Joserpu W. Bacon, Joun O. LoverT, EBENEZER TORREY, 
JOUN WEBSTER; Auditor, LEMUEL GULLIVER. Several skilled forgers of notes 
and checks on various banks have -been arrested and sentenced during the past 
year, and other parties are now under arrest and awaiting trial for various for- 
geries; and the managers, in their annual report, recommend a continuance of 
the work of the association in the same manner as heretofore. 


SAVINGS BANKS OF MASSACHUSETTS.—The committee on banks and banking 
in the MASSACHUSETTS legislature, gave a hearing on the question, whether any 
further legislation is necessary in relation to savings banks and trust companies 
t1 the Commonwealth. Mr. BENJAMIN V. FRENCH, Treasurer of the LYNN 
Fiveé CENTS SAVINGS BANK, addressed the committee and said if any change 
was needed in savings banks it would be a reduction of the corporators or trus- 
tees, as where there were as many as now the management was apt to be 
neglected, although he was not strenuous for a change in this matter. Mr. 
James H. BEAL, President of the SECOND NATIONAL BANK in Boston, expressed 
the opinion that trust companies should pay a larger tax than now, and be re- 
quired to keep a guarantee reserve. Hon. F. E. PARKER, who appeared for 
the New ENGLAND Trust COMPANY, thought the law was now well enough, 
while Mr. C. L. PUTNAM, of Worcester, spoke in opposition to trust companies. 
Mr. I’. B. CROWNINSHIELD expressed his views on trust companies, to the effect 
that they should not do a regular banking business, but receive trust funds 
awaiting the disposition of the courts, on which they should pay interest. 


MICcHIGAN.—The LUMBERMAN’S NATIONAL BANK of Muskegon, Muskegon 
County, Micu., (No. 2081), was organized in February, with a capital of 
$50,000, limited to $100,000. President, CHAUNCEY Davis; Cashier, COLON C. 
BILLINGHURST. 


Innia.—The SECOND NATIONAL BANK OF IoNtA has been reorganized, and is 
now under the management of Mr. WILLIAM C. PaGE, as President, GEORGE W. 
WEBBER, Vice-President, and Vinci VAN VLECK as Cashier. They offer to 
transact business for Eastern and other correspondents. (See their card on the 
cover of this work.) 


Ishpeming. —The First NATIONAL BANK OF ISHPEMING, Marquette County, 
(No. 2054), was organized in February with a capital of $50,000. President, 
RoBerT NELSON. 


° 
Negaunee.—The First NATIONAL BANK OF NEGAUNEE, Marquette County, 
MI@HIGAN, (No. 2085), was organized in February with a present capital of 
$50,000. President, HENRY E. Haypon; Cashier, FREDERICK STAFFORD. 
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MINNESOTA.—Mr. THOMAS MEE was in January last elected Cashier of the 
First NATIONAL BANK OF FARIBAULT, in place of Mr. WM. H. DIKE, resigned. 
Mr. T. B. CLEMENT remains President, and Mr. Tuos. S. BucKHAM, Vice- 
President. 


* NEBRASKA.—Mr. O. H. IRISH was in January last elected President of the 
OTOE CoUNTY NATIONAL BANK, Nebraska City, in place of Mr. TOLBERT 
ASHTON, resigned. Mr. JULIAN METCALF remains Cashier. 


NEW JERSEY.—The NINTH WARD NATIONAL BANK OF NEWARK, Essex 
County, N. J., (No. 2083), was organized in February with a —_ of $ 125,000, 
limited to $250,000. President, HinaM M. RHODES; Cashier, GEORGE ROE. 


New YorkK.—The BANK OF BUFFALO will commence business in March, with a 
capital of $ 300,000, under a State charter, and the following officers: President, 
S. S. JEWETT; Vice-President, GEORGE B. GATES; Cashier, A. L. BENNETT. 
The new bank will be located near the northwest corner of Main and Seneca 
streets, Buffalo. 


Norwich.—Mr. WALTER M. CONKEY, president of the BANK OF CHENANGO, 
Norwich, N. Y., born January 23, 1806, died suddenly on Sunday, December 29, 
1872. He was teller and cashier of this bank from the year 1825 until 1854, and 
president from that date until his death. Mr. WILLIAM B. PELLETT, cashier of 
this bank, died on Friday, January 10th. He was born in March, 1806, became 
teller in 1826, and was appointed cashier in the year 1854. 


Syracuse.—The STATE BANK OF SYRACUSE was organized in February with 
a capital of $100,000, with a privilege of increasing the same to $1,000,000. 
JOHN J. CROUSE is President, DUDLEY P. PHELPS, Vice-President, and M. J. 
MYERS, Cashier. 


Yonkers. —The CiTIZENS’ NATIONAL BANK OF YONKERS has commenced 
business with a present capital of $50,000. President, CHARLES H. HAMILTON. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Mr. JOHN S. BRowN having resigned the cashiership of the 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK OF PHILADELPHIA, JAMES ANDERSON, lately Cashier 
of the First NATIONAL BANK OF NEWTOWN, Pa., has been duly elected cashier 
in his stead. 


Conshohockin.—The First NATIONAL BANK OF CONSHOHOCKIN, Montgomery 
County, Pa., (No. 2078), was organized in January with a capital of $75,000, 
limited to $150,000. President, ALAN Woop; Cashier, WILLIAM MCDERMOTT. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Guarantee Trust and Sate Deposit Company, with a 
capital of one million dollars, is now fully organized and ready for business, at 
the temporary office, 8S. E. corner of Chestnut and Fifth streets. The Company 
is authorized by law to act as executors, administrators, guardians, assignees, 
receivers, trustees, committees, agents, and execute trusts of every description. 
The directors are WILLIAM H. RHAWN, JOHN S. BROWN, CHARLES RICHARD- 
SON, CHARLES 8S. PANCOAST, WILLIAM M. SEYFERT, ALFRED Day, JOHN 
WELSH, Jr., J. BARLOW MOORHEAD, EDWARD C. KNIGHT, ELIJAH COLEMAN, 
THOMAS MACKELLAR, WILLIAM ADAMSON, SAMUEL S. WHITE. WILLIAM H. 
RHAWN, President; JOHN S. BRown, Vice-President and Treasurer; JOHN M. 
HAZEL, Secretary ; CHARLES S. Pancoast, Solicitor. 


RuopE ISLAND.—Mr. THOMAS HARKNESS was, in January, elected president 
of the MANUFACTURERS’ BANK OF PROVIDENCE, R. I., in place of WILLIAM A. 
ROBINSON, deceased. Mr. HARKNESS was president of the same bank for a 
period of ten years, while under State law, until 1857. Mr. ROBINSON was a 
brother of the late E>pwaRD Mott ROBINSON (formerly president of the BED- 
FORD COMMERCIAL BANK, of New Bedford), and became president of the MAN- 
UFACTURERS’ BANK as successor to Mr. HARKNESS in 1857, and also presi- 
dent of the present bank until his death. His age was seventy-five years. 


Texas.—Mr. ROBERT J. JOHN was, in November last, elected cashier of the 
NATIONAL BANK OF TEXAS, at Galveston. Mr. M. KOPPERL remains President; 
Mr. J. J. HENDLEY, Vice-President. Their New York correspondent is the 
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AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK; and at New Orleans the STATE Na- 
TIONAL BANK. 


WISCONSIN.—The First NATIONAL BANK OF BARABOO, Sauk County, (No. 
2079), was organized in January with a capital of $50,000, limited to $ 100,000. 
President, Davip S. VirtuM; Vice-President, GEORGE MERTENS; Cashier, 
—™ B. Ricu. Their New York correspondent is the THIRD NATIONAL 

ANK. 


WIsconsin.—The controversy between the State of WISCONSIN and the city 
of Duluth and the Northern Pacific Railway has been compromised by Governor 
WASHBURNE, who 1s now in Washington with a committee from Duluth and the 
president of the railway. The Northern Pacific agrees to extend its road to the 
city of Superior, within eight months, and to give that city the same facilities of 
business as Duluth; the dyke to be removed, and the bay of Superior to be 
dredged out from the natural entrance to the docks at Superior and Duluth. 


CANADA.—MOLsons’ BANK AT MONTREAL, with a capital of $ 2,000,000, offers 
to make collections in all parts of the Dominion. Agencies are established at 
London, Toronto, Windsor, Sorel, Morrisburg and Owen Sound. The officers 
are WILLIAM MOLson, President; JOHN MOLSON, Vice-President; F. W. 
THOMAS, Cashier. Their correspondents are JAY COOKE & Co., New York ; 
City BANK, London; BANK OF NEW BRUNSWICK, St. John. 


New Banks.—Charters will be asked this year for the BANQUE ST. JEAN 
by parties in St. John’s, P. Q.; 2, the VicToRIA BANK OF CANADA, the pro- 
moters of which are presumed to be in Montreal; 3, the WESTERN BANK OF 
CANADA; 4, a new bank in the City of Toronto, the name of which does not 
seem to have been determined upon; 5, the THREE RIVERS BANK, whose 
intended location is sufficiently indicated by the name; 6, the ScoTTisH 
CANADIAN BANKING COMPANY, the notice for which is dated at Montreal; 7, the 
CHATHAM Bank, in the town of Chatham, County of Northumberland, N. B.; 
8, the CENTRAL BANK OF CANADA, with head office at Montreal, and a capital of 
$ 1,000,000; 9, the BANK OF CANADA, also with its head office at Montreal; 10, 
also a new bank with head office in Quebec, the name of which is not given. 

There is also a fair prospect for a slight increase in the number of financial 
companies. 1, The Landed Credit of Canada, with its head office at Montreal ; 
2, the Land Financier’s Company of Canada, for the purchase and sale of lands, 
to lend money on mortgages, debentures and other securities; 3, the Depositors’ 
Mutual Association, for borrowing and lending money, receiving deposits, buy- 
ing and selling mortgages; 4, the Glasgow Canadian Land and Trust Company, 
the notice for which is dated at Montreal, are all of this class. 5, The Canadian 
Loan and Agency Company, asks certain amendments to its charter; 6, the 
Freehold Building Society wants its name changed and its powers extended; 
7, the Montreal Investment Association Gesires various amendments. Three 
feeble young building societies of Ontario ask to be consolidated into one. 

— Toronto Monetary Times. 


Nova Scotia.—The card of the MERCHANTS’ BANK OF HALIFAX, N. 8., may 
be found on the cover of this work. They have agents at Antigonish, Bridgwater, 
Pictou, Sydney, Truro and Weymouth, all in Nova Scotia. Their New York 
correspondents are MORTON, BLIss & Co. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
Fesruaky, 1873. 


Tuk BANKER’S MAGAZINE contains a monthly list of new National banks, 
State banks, Savings banks and private bankers. Subscribers are requested to 
furnish additional names for the new edition of the BANKER’s ALMANAC for 
1873, now in preparation. No charge is made for the insertion of these names 
in the BANKER’S MAGAZINE, and in the BANKER’s ALMANAC. 


NEW YORK. : 
Hill, Scott & Co., 37 Wall. A. W. Beasley & Co., 11 Wall. 


Place and State. Name of Bank. N. Y. Correspondent. 
Napa, J Bank of Napa First National Bank. 
Stockton, ‘ First National Gold Bank 


Denver, Cou. .....-..Bank of Denver......... die 6s Kountze Brothers. 
Washington, D. C...German-American Savings Bank.German-American Bank. 


Morris, ILL..-...--First National Bank German-American Bank. 
Chebanse, “ Thomas L. Sawyer Knauth,Nachod & Kuhne. 
Painesville, “ Auten & Aller. Allen, Stephens & Co. 
Tonica, ‘omce Menk..< 2... 
Chicago, “ State Street Savings Bank 
Mt. Vernon, IND Mt. Vernon Savings Bank Allen, Stephens & Co. 
Bristol, « .....8. B. Romain Union Banking Co., Phila. 


Carroll, Iowa..George W. Paine......-.-.-...-G. Opéyke & Co. 
Magnolia, “«  .-Clark & Ford «Henry Clews & Co. 
Missouri Valley,“ ..Wm. Pelan & Co..............4 Allen, Stephens & Co. 
Decorah, «* _. Euston & Bigelow German-American Bank. 
Prairie City, “ ..Citizens’ Bank Gilman, Son & Co. 
Sabula, wee SO ee Allen, Stephens & Co. 
Monticello, * —..Monticello National Bank 


Chanute, Kan. .M. Bailey & Co Howes & Macy. 
GrasshopperFalls, “ .M. P. Hillyer & Co - Donnell, Lawson & Co. 
Atchison, * _Atchison National Bank 


Baltimore, Mp Harrison Hopper & Co J. B. Colgate & Co. 


Boston, Mass....Hill & Scott Hill & Scott. 
Franklin, “« _...Franklin National Bank National Park Bank. 
Boston, « _...Brown & Riley, Jay Cooke & Co. 


Marquette, Micu...Citizens’ Bank ....-....-..---- Henry Clews & Co. 
Muskegon, « __.Lumberman’s National Bank ..-Central National Bank. 
Detroit, « _..E. K. Roberts & Co G. Opdyke & Co 
Hubbardstown, “ ..-Hubbardstown Exchange Bank.Henry Clews & Co. 


Brainard, Minn.-..--H. A. Hills & Co Gilman, Son & Co. 


Marshall, Mo Gilliam & Doak Northrup & Chick. 
St. Louis, “ German-American Bank German-American Bank. 
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Place and State. Name of Bank, N. Y. Correspondent. 
Dover, N. J National Union Bank Importers & Traders’N.B. 


Painted Post, N. Y...-Bronson’s Bank National Park Bank. 
Newark, “ .. .Feeeon Ge PRINS: ....<<,...-..5 Fisk & Hatch. 
Flushing, « ...Flushing & Queens Co. Bank... 
Otego, “ ...Bank of Otego First National Bank. 
Syracuse, “ ... drust and Deposit 'Co............ First National Bank 

= “ 1... State Bank of Syracuse......-. Fourth National Bank. 


Delhi, Onto. Howes & Macy. 
Malvern, “ Gilman, Son & Co. 


Harrisburg, Pa....State Bank 

Conshohockin, * .... First National Bank 

Oil City, “ ...-Dollar Savings Bank 

Philadelphia, “ ....Giuarantee Tr. & Safe Dep. Co.. 

Easton, “ _... Northampton Co. Savings Bank . Fisk & Hatch. 
Pleasantville, “ ....Pleasantville Bank Henry Clews & Co. 
Williamsport, “ ....Weed, Brown & Co.......-----National Park Bank. 
Hellertown, * .. Saucon Savings Bank Union Banking Co., Phila. 


Calvert, Texas. ..-..J.S. McLendon & Co Importers & Traders’ N.B. 
Paris, -g Smith & Company Northrup & Chick. 
Huntsville, ‘*  ......Smith & Wynne : Northrup & Chick. 


Front Royal, Va....Bank of Warren.............--J.J.Nicholson&Sons, Balt. 
Luray, “ ....Page County Bank si mn 
Suffolk, “ |... Farmers’ Bank 
Winchester, “ ....Union Bank 

Rocky. Mount, “ .-.. Franklin Bank 
Petersburg,  “ ....Bank of Petersburg... .. 
Alexandria, * _... Farmers & Mechanics’Sav 


Huntington, W. VA.. Bank of Huntington 


Eau Claire, Wis....-Clark & Ingram P. M. Myers & Co. 
Baraboo, First National Bank Third National Bank. 


“ 


DISSOLVED OR DISCONTINUED. 


(Monthly List, continued from February Number, page 676.) 


New YorkK.—Randall H. Foote & Co.; H. A. Heiser & Sons; Dimmock & 
Myers ; Marquand, Hill & Co. ; Warner & Co.; Robert Baile; R. R. Butler. 

ILLINOIs.—First National Bank, Seneca. 

INDIANA.—Morrison, Blanchard & Co., Richmond, (merged in Richmond Na- 
tional Bank). 

KENTUCKY.—Traders’ Bank & Warchouse Co., Louisville. 

KaNnsas.—Marion County Bank, Florence. 

MASSACHUSETTS. —W orcester County National Bank, Blackstone ; Walker & 
Merriam, Boston ; Marquand & Hill, Boston. 

MICHIGAN.—G. E. Southwick & Co., Dexter; Page & Wilson, Jonia, (suc- 
ceeded by Second National Bank). 

Missourt.—Haskell Bank, St. Louis, (succeeded by the Lucas Bank). 

New York.—Bronson & Higman, Painted Post. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Brown & Irwin, Pleasantville, (succeeded by the Pleasant- 
ville Bank). 





Changes of President and Cashier. 


CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
(Monthly List ; continued from February No., page 675.) 


Changes of president and cashier of National and State banks should be 
promptly reported, for announcement in the BANKER’S MAGAZINE. No charge 
is made for such announcements. 


Name of Bank. Elected. In place of 
Bowery Savings B., N. Y. City-Samuel T. Brown, Pres...Thomas T. Jeremiah. ° 
Hanover National B., = George W. Perkins, Cash.John T. Banker. 
Metropolitan Sav. B., _ Augustus W. Payne, Pres.Isaac T. Smith. 
Nat. Bank, Birmingham, ALA.. Robert B. Jones, Cash....D. Travers. 
Pacific B., San Francisco, CaL O. H. Bogart, Cash. ...,.Ford H. Rogers. 
Rockville National B’k, Conn..E. C. Chapman, Cash. ..-James F. Preston. 
National Bank, Athens, GEo...James White, Cash.....-. F. W. Adams. 
First National B., Lanark, ILL. _~ Paley, Cash. ....-.-Rufus M. Cook. 
Jacksonville National B’k, “ G. M. McConnel, Cash....C. D. Miller. 
Rockford National Bank “ Marcus S. Parmelee, Cash.D. H. Ferguson. 
First Nat. Bank, Kewanee, “ C.S. Wentworth, Cash...Truman B. Hicks. 
Commercial N. B., Chicago,“ George L. Otis, Cash M. D. Buchanan. 
Merchants’N.B.Evansville, IND.Matthew Henning, Cash. -Charles Decker. 
Vingennes National Bank, ‘* F. H. Ross, Cash. -......W. J. Williams. 
= “ W. J. Williams, Pres..... John Ross. 
First Nat. Bank, Danville, * Jesse R. Cope, Pres Allen Hess. 
“ - - “ Benj. F. Thomas, Cash. ..N. T. Hadley. 
uf New Albany, “ Henry H. Combs, Cash... William H. Lewis. 
“ Centreville, ‘“ James Forkner, Pres..... - Jacob B. Julian. 
- Crawfordsv’le ‘ “ Alex. Thomson, Pres William H. Durham. 
Lafayette, * A. H. Byrns, Cash. ...... D. McBride. 
First Nat. Bank, Atlantic, Iowa.F’. H. Whitney, Cash Norman Haskins. 
« B.F. Allen, Pres. F. H. Whitney. 
Citizens N. B., — nport, “ S. H. Griggs, C. §. Eells. 
Merchants’N. B, Burlington “ E. M. Kitterick, 
Muscatine National Bank, “ J. B. Doughaty, Pres Jacob Rutter. 
First Nat. Bank, Wyoming, “ Francis). Hodgeman,Pres.Hiram Shaw. 
Fay ette N. B., Lexington, Ky. .Squire Bassett, Pres....-. Robert B. Stone. 
« R.S. Bullock, James M. Hocker. 
First Nat. Bank, Paola, KAN ...J. E. Thayer, Pres. ....--J. B. Hobson. 
Cecil Nat. B., Port Deposit, Mp. Robert C. Hopkins, Cash.J. B. Ramsey. 
Second N. B., Cumberland,“ A. P. Shepherd, Pres Edwin L. Moore. 
- - “ Lloyd Jones, Cash. ......Daniel Annan. 
Merchants’ N. B., Portland, ME.Jacob McLellan, Pres. --.R. Cram.* 
Eliot Nat. Bank, Boston, MAss.William H. Goodwin, Pres.John Demeritt. 
Merchants’ N. B.,  “ “ George B. Chapman, Cash.John K. Fuller. 
Fall River N. B., “ “« F.H. Gifford, Cash George B. Fiske. 
Warren N. B., Peabody, “ F.C. Merrill, Cash. .....-Francis Baker. 
N.B.Commerce,NewBedford “ Benj. F. Coombs, Cash. .. Thomas B. White.” 
Rollstone N. B., Fitchburg, “ Henry A. Willis, Pres. ...Alvah Crocker. 
. = ‘ John M. Graham, Cash...Henry A. Willis. 
one Bank, Wareham, “ Gerard C. Tobey, Pres... -Isaac Pratt, Jr. 
First Nat. Bank, Sturgis, MicH. William Allman, Pres. ---Richard Reed. 
- St. Joseph,“ James Baley, Cash Francis Jordan. 
- ” Sturgis, “ Samuel P. Williams, V.P.William Allman. 
_ - Plymouth, “ TT. C. Sherwood, Cash....E. H. Bennett. 
* Deceased. 
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Name of Bank. Elected. In place of 
Nat. Marine B., St. Paul, MInN.Francis M. Roser, Cash...C. S. Bunker. 
First Nat. Bank, Faribault,“ Thomas Mee, Cash. ...--. William H. Dike. 
Valley Nat. Bank, St.Louis, Mo.J. A. J. Adderton, Pres... Dwight Durkee. 
National Bank, Rollo, “ DPD. A. Malcolm, Cash. ....R. P. Faulkner. 
Second Nat. B., St. Louis, “ Edward D. Jones, Pres...George H. Rea. 

* - e N. J. Fairchild, Cash Edward D. Jones. 
Manufact’s’ Sav. B., “ Roger E. Harding, Pres. -John M. Randall. 
Lexington Savings Bank, John W. Waddell, Pres. - 

“ - Moses Chapman, Cash.... 
Farmers’ Bank, Savannah, M. F. Wakefield, Pres. .. .Samuel F. Garrett. 
Otoe Co. N. B., Neb. City, Nes.O. H. Irish, Pres. ....-..-.Tolbert Ashton. 
Hackettstown Nat. Bank, N. J.Robert A. Cole, Cash. ....George Roe. 
Mechanics’N.B., Syracuse, N. Y.James M. Ellis, Pres. .... Edward B. Wicks. 
Troy City Nat. B., Troy, “ Hannibal Green, Pres. ...John A. Griswold.” 
Auburn City Nat. Bank, “© Charles N. Ross, Pres. ...Clinton T. Backus. 
First Nat. Bank, Oneida, “ Robert G. Stewart, Pres. .James J. Stewart.” 
Bank of Chenango,Norwich, “ George Rider, Pres Walter M. Conkey.* 

- - “ M. McLean, Cash William B. Pellet.’ 
First Nat. B., New Berlin, “ S. L. Morgan, Pres.....-.Tracy F. Knap. 
First “ Champlain, ‘“ Timothy Hoyle, Pres George V. Hoyle.* 
Second “ Watkins, “« A. T. Abbey, Cash. .....- B. C. Hurd. 

First “ Cortland, “ Fitz Boynton, Cash. .....W. H. Crane. 
Third “« Syracuse, “ George S. Leonard, Cash..F. H. Williams. 
Cuba Banking Co., “ §. H. Morgan, Cash A. P. Lawton. 
First Nat. Bank, Moravia, “ H. H. Tuthill, Pres. .....A. B. Hale. 
Second Nat. B., Toledo, Onto.Charles F. Adams, Cash. .N. Waterman. * 
Merchants’ N. B., Dayton, “ D- E. Mead, Pres John Powell. 

: 3 ee “, Joseph O. Pierce, V. Pres. 
First Nat. Bank, Napoleon, “ James W. Miller, Pres... .Edward 8. Blair. 
Second N. B., Philadelphia, Pa.James Anderson, Cash... -John 8. Brown. 
Nat. Bank, Chambersburg, “ Edmund Culbertson, Pres..William McLellan. 
Second Nat. B., Pittsburgh, “ James H. Willock, Cash..Robert J. Stoney. 
Improvem’t Tr. Co., “ “ H. Rosenberg, Treas. ....A. Q. Casselberry. 
First Nat. Bank, Brookville, ‘‘ Isaac G. Gordon, Pres. ..-Philip Taylor. 
Penn Nat. Bank, Pottsville, “ R. K. Lee, Pres.......--- C. H. Dengler. 

ES - ‘ F. Dengler, Cash W. P. Ryon. 
Manfrs. N. B., Providence, R. I. Thomas Harkness, Pres. .Wm. A. Robinson. * 
Mechanics’ N. B.,  “ « §. H. Tingley, Cash Lewis Dexter. 
Aquidneck N. B., Newport, “ Charles T. Hopkins, Cash.S. H. Norman. 
Springfield Nat. Bank, TenN..H. S. Stratton, Pres. .....W. H. Brown. 
State Bank, Richmond, Va-.... William M. Hill, Cash....John M. Goddin. 
First Nat. Bank, Monroe, Wis.A. Ludlow, Pres, George W. Hoffmann. 


* Deceased. 


DIVIDENDS PAYABLE FEBRUARY, 1873. 
With Surplus Fund of each, 1872. 


Capital. Surplus. 
German-American Bank $ 2,000,000... $53,800... 
National Bank of the Republic 2,000,000 .. 420,500 .. 
Pacific Bank..... bicmabeuaes 422,700 .. 371,300 .. 
St. Nicholas National Bank.. 1,000,000  .. 179,800... 
Manhattan Co... ...<.ccesccccce 2,050,000... 1,066,300 .. 
Corn Exchange Bank 1,000,000... 556,800 .. 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. .. oe ae 
* Quarterly. 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


NEw York, Freprvuary 20, 1873. 


Ex-hange on London, at sixty days’ sight, 1087, @ 109 for goid. 


The chief financial teature of the month of February, has been the offering of the 
United States Funded Loan of three hundred million dollars five per cent. bonds. 
The syndicate of bankers tliroug!) whom this negotiation was to be arranged, have, a‘ 
this date, made public no report of their success. The condition of the European 
money market has been growing more and more auspicious for this operation ; but the 
secrecy observed by the parties in charge of the loam is not reassuring to those who 
hope for its speedy absorption. 


The demand for money in New York during the past month has been of a fluctuating 
nature, tending latterly towards an unlooked-for stringency. Call loans have varied 
from 4 a 5 per cent. currency, to 7 per cent gold on government collaterals. Tue latest 
quotations in Wall Street are given below, a bonus of one thirty-second to one- 
sixteenth per day in addition to the rate, bring in some cases, paid on miscellaneous 
collaterals : 

Per Cent. 
Loans on call—Government collaterals. ow : Pree " 7 @ 
; ‘Miscellaneous collaterals, first-class... .. . : ew Gold 7 @ 
Commercial first-class indorsed paper, sixty days. . bs spend ‘ss ee » @ 
Commercial first-class indorsed paper, four months...................-..-- @ 
Commercial first-class indorsed paper, six months. / 


@ 
Commercial first-class, single names, sixty days. ... = , ; oe ¢ @ 
Commercial first-class, single names, four to six months aia ea @ 
Bankers’, first-class domestic, three to four months "eae eaeeiare i @ 


The shipments of specie from January 1st to February 15th, amount to $ 8,972,984. 
They compare with the same period in a series of years as follows: 


Year 1873. ..$8,972,984 ... Year 1866. ..$ 3,568,168 .. Year 1859. .. $3,274 209 
“1872. 1,620,313 1005, .. SON 1858. 7,722,738 
“ wii. 430,608 ..... 1864. .. 7,341,503 1857. .. 2,613,313 
“© 1870. .. 3,674,414 ‘ 300k .. SGM ...... ‘ 2656. .. 563,447 

1869. .. 4,211,332 rf * 1862. .. 4,079,802 ee 1855. .. 783,698 
1868. .. 8,793,388 1861... —-177, 067 1854. .. 2,045,043 
1867. .. 3,466,816 .... 1860. 1,034,569 ...... * 1853. .. 1,329,391 
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A still further advance in the premium on gold has fullowed that chronicled in our 
last report. The rate touched yesterday was 1484, the highest since October last. A 
comparison of the imports and exports at this port during the month of January, goes 
far towards accounting for this rise. . 


Foreign imports at New York, in January. 


1871. 1872. 1873. 
General merchandise...... $28,583,376 $ 35,574,174 $ 37,689,752 
Specie and bullion 208.626 os 105.322 Ja 113,939 


Total (Gold value) ...... $3 28,792,062 $ 35,679,496 $ 37.803.691 


The imports at this port for the week ending February 15, show & very large increase, 
both of dry goods and general merchandise ; the total exceeding eleven and a quarter 
million dollars in foreign gold value. 


Foreign imports at New York, week ending February 15. 


1871. 1872. 1878. 
Dry Goods ................ $2,663,591 . $2,004,556 ...... $ 5,095,845 
General merchandise 4,341,556 ed 4,454,783 _ 6,268.523 


Total for week ll 7,005,147 11.11. $7,319,339 |... $11,384,368 
Previously reported 33,211,704 39,494,992 ...... 42,328,109 


Since January 1........... $40,216,851 a $ 46,814,331 iste $53,692,477 


Exports to Foreign Ports from New York, in January. 


1871. 1872. 1873. 
Domestic produce.... $ 18,370;758 . $18,179,488 aa $ 19,379,497 
Foreign merchandise A re i 671,053 
Specie and bullion... aa 2,149,211 pent 1,540,632 hed 7.127,989 


$20,987,087 ||... $20,491,636 |... $97,178,539 


Foreign exchange has been dull and rates lower dwing this month. Bills drawn 
against cotton shipments have been more freely offered. We quote: Bills at 60 days 
on London, 10814 a 108g for commercial ; 1083¢ a 108% for bankers’; do. at short 
sight, 1095¢ a 109%; Paris at 60 days, 5.2714 @ 5.243 ; do. at short sight, 5.20 @ 5.1884 ; 
Antwerp, 5.2614 @ 5.2384; Swiss, 5.25 @ 5.231¢ ; Hamburg, 4 Reichsmark, 95 a 95% ; 
Amsterdam, 40 @ 4014; Frankfort, 4084 @ 41; Bremen, 4 Reichsmark, 95 @ 955 ; Pru-- 
sian thalers, 711¢ « 7134. 


Rates ‘or the three preceding months compare as follows : 


Sixty days’ Bills. Nov. 23. Dec, 23. Jan. 21. Feb. 20. 

On London, bankers’ .. 108% @ 1083g .. 109% @ 109's .. 1093g @ 109'2 .. 108% @ 1085, 

” commercial. 107% @ 108 -- 108'2 @ 10934 .. 10834 @ 10944 .. 108% @ 108% 
Paris, francs, # dollar ..5.37% @5.31% ..5.27% @5.23% ..5.27% @5.22% .. 5.27% @5.24% 
Amsterdam, # guilder. 394 @ 39% .. 40 40's .. 40% @ 405% .. 40 @ 40% 
Frankfort, # florin .... 40144 @ 40% .. 40% 4114 40% @ 414 .. 104% @ 41 
Hamburg, # 4 R’mark.. ar deats -- 95% 96 .. 95% @ 96% .. 9 @ XK 
Prussian thalers ........ @mw7 .. 1% 72 .. 7134 @ 7% 71% @ 71% 


The brokers’ rates (in gold) for miscellaneous coin are as follows: 

American silver, large, 963a 974; American silver, small, 95 a 974; Mexican dollars, old 
stamp, 106 a 107; Mexican dollars, new stamp, 1034 a@ 104; English silver, 480 @ 485; 
Five francs, 95 a 975 Thalers, 70's @ 72; English sovereigns, 484 @ 488; Twenty francs. 
383 @ 386; Spanish doubloons, 15.90 a 16.25; Mexican doubloons, 15.55 a 15.70. 


e 
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The last statement of the New York City banks is not a satisfactory one. With 
loans expanded to $ 291,000,000, their reserve of legal tenders and specie falls short 
about $1,300,000 of the limit prescribed by the National Banking law. We append 
their returns in a series of years. The aggregate capital of the fifty-one National 
banks is $71,785,000, and of the twenty-six State banks, $15,570,500. 


Legal Weekly 
1867. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. Clearings. 


Jan. 5 ....$257,852,460 ..$ 12,794,892 ..$ 65,026,121 . .$ 32,762,779 .. 202,533,564 .$ 466,987,787 
Jan. 4,’68.. 249,741,297 .. 12,724,614 .. 62,111,201 .. 34,134,391 .. 187,070,786... 483,266,304 
Jan. 4,°69.. 259,090,057 .. 20,736,122 .. 48,896,421 .. 34,379,609 .. 180,490,445 .. 585,304,799 
Jan. 3,'70.. 250,406,387 .. 31,166,908 .. 45,034,608 .. 34,150,887 .. 179,129,394 .. 399,355,375 
276,496,503 .. 31,611,330 .. 56,815,254 .. 33,070,365 .. 219,083,428 .. 562,736,404 

. 263,417,418 .. 20,028,846 .. 45,245,358 .. 32,153,514 .. 188,238,995 .. 467,692,982 
296,237,959 .. 16,526,451 .. 71,348,828 .. 30,494,457 .. 243,308,693 .. 561,366,458 

. 270,534,000 .. 25,049,500 .. 40,282,800 .. 28,542,800 .. 200,409,800 .. 561,802,964 
289,002,800 .. 22,795,500 .. 54,951,400 .. 27,416,100 .. 232,387,900 .. 485,973,837 

Jan. 6, '73.. 277,720,900 .. 19,478,100 .. 41,165,400 .. 27,613,800 .. 203,808,100 .. 642,834,841 
te Ge ack 282,159,100 .. 20,371,700 .. 45,974,000 .. 27,529,200 .. 216,670,800 .. 655,561,098 
Feb. 3 ..... 286,879,600 .. 18,612,200 .. 45,802,100 .. 27,501,000 .. 217,168,500 .. 661,411,941 
“ 293,939,000 .. 19,035,400 .. 45,107,700 .. 27,520,600 .. 220,299,200 .. 823,394,604 
. 291,520,700 .. 16,461,200 .. 42,778,300 .. 27,539,800 .. 214,613,400 .. 835,845,448 


The following were the returns at the latter part of February in preceding years: 


Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. 


$ 284,911,300 $ 19,589,400 $ 45,620,300 $ 28,149,200 $ 217,697,200 
274,912,520 24,707,307 56,366,639 31,737,841 216,290,333 
267,327,368 37,264,387 55,134,066 ..... 33,694,371 212,188,882 

23,351,391 50,997,197 34,247,321 187,512,546 
267,766,643 22,513,981 60,868,930 34,100,023 209,095,351 
257,923,994 13,513,456 63,153,895 33,006,141 198,420,347 
239,776,200 14,213,351 61,602,726 22,959,918 183,241,404 
183,534,725 20,692,378 a seee 2,730,383 153,948,481 
174,928,205 22,301,687 5,907,851 154,875,058 
179,958,842 39,512,256 8,739,969 173,911,658 
137,674,238 29,823,959 107,974,499 


The Philadelphia banks present a less favorable showing than in January. With a 
larger line of deposits, their reserves have decreased nearly a million of dollars. Their 
statements for the last month, and a comparison with five previous years, are given 
below. The aggregate capital of the twenty-seven National Banks is $ 16,235,000. 


Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. 


Jan. 4, 1868..... $52,002,304 .... $235,912 .... $16,782,432 .... $10,639,000 .... $36,621,274 
« 4, 1869 50,716,999 .... 252,483 .... 13,210,397 .... 10,593,719 .... 38,121,023 
3, 1870..... 51,662,662 .... 1,290,096 .... 12,670,198 .... 10,568,681 .... 38,890,001 
“9, 1871 51,861,827 .... 1,071,528 .... 12,653,166 .... 10,813,212 .... 38,660,403 
“1, 1872 55.631,723 .... 1,069,585 .... 11,228,988 .... 11,348,851 .... 42,049,757 

July1, “ 59,659,324 .... 228,338 .... 13,952,002 .... 11,345,868 .... 50,021,793 

Jan. 6, 1873 55,370,011 .... 424,458 .... 10,576,155 .... 11,331,579 .... 40,861,114 
«on « 56,022,383 .... 379,229 .... 10,780,387 .... 11,377,393 .... 41,690,037 

Feb. 3, “ 57,062,437 .... 352,775 .... 10,599,532 11,370,253 .... 42,120,451 
“10, “ 57,058,382 .... 347,632 .... 10,263,725 .... 11,365,929 .... 41,254,169 
“17, 56,927,381 .... 242,414 .... 9,936,882 .... 11,373,811 .... 41,295,531 
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The returns of the Boston banks show a further increase of loans. The fifty-one 
Boston banks have a combined capital of $49,000,000, and surplus funds, $12,872,000. 
We annex the returns for 1867-1872: 


Loans, Specie. Legal Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. 

Jan. 6, 1868.... $94,969,249 ... $1,466,246 ... $15,543,169 ....$ 24,626,559 ....$ 40,856,022 
Jan. 4,1869.... 98,423,644 .... 2,203,401 .... 12,938,342 .... 25,151,340 .... 37,538,767 
Jan. 3, 1870.... 105,985,214 .... 3,765,347 .... 11,374,559 .... 25,280,893 .... 40,007,225 
Jan. 2,1871.... 111,190,173 .... 2,484,536 .... 12,872,917 .... 24,662,209 .... 46,927,971 
July 3.2.26. 119,152,159 .... 1,441,500 .... 13,117,482 .... 24,816,012 .... 50,693,067 
Jan. 1, 1872.... 115,878,481 .... 4,469,483 .... 9,602,748 .... 25,715,976 .... 46,994,488 

112 164,800 .... 2,740,100 .... 9,471,800 .... 24,877,000 .... 48,875,500 


The deposits (after this date) include the amount due to other banks. 
Jan. 6, 1873... 122,872,700 .... 2,075,400 .... 11,122,500 .... 25,614,400 .... 74,113,500 
; 124,282,000 .... 2,524,500 .... 11,481,500 .... 25,533,500 .... 75,613,700 
125,088,700 .... 2,253,300 .... 11,507,300 .... 25,485,800 .... 77,272,500 
125,759,300 .... 2,095,000 .... 11,311,100 .... 25,419,800 .... 78,465,900 
126,247,900 .... 1,684,200 .... 11,082,800 .... 25,379,100 .... 77,389,600 


In Bank stocks a larger business has prevailed and generally at full prices. The 
latest quotations are annexed : 


Offered. Asked. Offered. Asked. 
. 133 i cove Ma 
Metropolitan --+- 136 
oie, ee East River ain. “a 
" Jn. 308 


Corn Exchange 

bes te Continental 
Phenix ee St. Nicholas 
Butchers and Drovers’ Ee Kea Marine 
Merchants’ Exchange 8 Commonwealth 
Commerce ike va Importers and Traders’.... 
Manuf. and Merchants’ .... e 
New York National Exch.. .. .... 97 
American Exchange 4 Fourth National re 
Chatham seve Ninth National -ee- 10642 
Bank of the Republic aistd Gold Exchange 
Bank of North America.... .. aie Bankers and Brokers’ As.. je tae 
Hanover Pay German-American -..» 104 





According to previous announcement, the Comptroller of New York City opened on 
January 27th the bids for City Improvement stocks. The bidding was for a total 
amount of $3,316,500. The rates offered ranged from 100.04 to 105, averaging 
102.0046. 

The Erie Railroad Directors on the 11th of February ordered a dividend of three 
and a half per cent. to be paid upon the preferred, and one and three-quarters per cent. 
upon the common stock. The auditor made the following report of the year’s business, 
ending December 31, 1872: 

The gross earnings of the Erie Railway for the year ending Dec. 31, 1872, were ....$ 18,694,096 
The working expenses for the same period were ...........--.+0+ seuss $13,629,956 
Interest on the funded and floating debt 1,814,043 
Rental of leased lines, &c 1,223,712 
—_——— $16, 667,711 

Net results for the year $ 2,026,385 

Less dividend on preferred stock paid to July 1, 1872 ............0e cece eee ceeeuaneee 298,792 


Leaving a surplus of $ 1,727,593 
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The amount included in working expenses paid for new work and iron was $ 4,000,000. 
The property refunded by Jay GoyLp was not included in any wey in the statement. 
In consideration of the auditor’s statement the directors declared a dividend upon the 
preferred and common stock, as before stated. 

The negotiation of the new 7 per cent. Convertible (Gold) Loan of the Erie Com- 
pany for $10,000,000 was successfully concluded in London on the 11th, the applica- 
tions for the loan being, it is stated, largely in excess of the sum offered. The division 
of the net profits of last year to oth classes of stockholders was probably made a 
condition to this prompt action of the London friends of the road. 


In the European monetary centres further abundance has prevailed. The Bank oF 
Enaxanp lowered its rate of discount on January 30th to 34% per cent. In Berlin, 
money is as low in the open market as 3 per cent., but at Frankfort it has been less 
plentiful. We annex the latest quotations by mail : 


Bank Rate. Bank Rate. 
Per Cent. Per Cent. 


Amsterdam......... F § aaas Hamburg. . geet ae 

Bremen eeer Leipsic. . 5 
wats PRR eitasecisaeces 

PI 53-5. wander ucrcoren “are St. Petersburg 


ee eee . , Vienna. 


5 
é 


A cable telegram to Henry Crews & Co. states that the Japanese Government loan 
of $10,000,000, for which books were recently opened for subscriptions by their London 
house, has been taken up. The total amount of subscriptions was $50,000,000. The 
loan has risen three and a-half per cent. since the books were closed. 


DEATHS. 


In Proviwencg, R. I., November 19th, 1872, aged seventy-five years, WILLIAM A. 
Rosrnson, President of the MANUFACTURER’s NaTIoNAL Bank of Providence, irom 
1857 until his death. 

In Norwicu, N. Y., Sunday, December 29, 1872, aged sixty-seven years, WALTER 
M. Conxey, President since 1854 of the Bank or CHENANGO. : 

In Norwien, N. Y., on Friday, January 10th, aged sixty-seven years, Winuiam B. 
Pevuetr, Teller of the Bank or CnEenanco from the yeur 1826 until 1854, «nd Cashier 
from (854 until his death. 

In Curiuicotue, O., on Sunday, January 26th, Appison PEarson, President of the 
Ross County Nationa Bank. 

In Parts, France, on Sunday, February 9th, aged sixty-three years, James T. 
Soutter, of the banking firm of Sourrer & Co., William St., New York; Presi- 
dent of the Bank or tHE Repustic, New York, in the years 1851 to 1854, and 
from 1854 till 1860. 

In Versarttes, Ky., on Thursday, February 8th, aged seventy-eight years, Davip 
Tuornton, President of the Commerctat Nationan BANK oF VERSAILLES. 

In Wasuineton City, February, 1873, Col. D. L. Eaton, Cashier of the Szconp 
NationaL Bank, and for several years Actuary of the FreepMan’s Savines Instt- 
TUTION. 





